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NEW ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINES. parched by the hot breath of the lust of gain, eternal in the human breast is bright as the | flowing rivers, up precipitous mountains, come 
The discovery of every new lode causes the | white radiance of eternity, and gold is King— | the wagons of the madly anxious miners—all 
HE thirst of gold is still being slaked at the | blood to leap, while the stories of fabulous | Emperor—God! Across the broad prairies, | pressing forward to drink of the Pierian Spring. 
flowing mines of Leadville. Thousands | wealth achieved by a single stroke of pick or | the track marked by white and bleaching | Every moment’s delay may cost a millior— 

and tens of thousands eagerly press onwards, | shovel set the soul aflame. Hope springing | skeletons, through the silent valleys, over (Continued on page 186.) 



































HE BEST-PAYING BUSINESS AND BUSIEST PEOPLE IN THE MINING REGIONS—SURVEYOKS STARTING ON AN EXPEDITION TO FIX THE BOUNDARIES OF CLALMS, 


THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED MINES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.—From Ssercues by E, Jump, 
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NEW YORK, MAY 24, 1879. 


A notice having appeared in 
print that a person assuming the 
name of ‘‘ Frank Leslie, Jr.,” 
participated in certain 
theatricals at the Union League 
Theatre, on the night of Saturday. 
May 34d, it is proper to say that I 
have but two sons, named respec- 
tively Henry Leslie and Alfred 
Leslie, and that I have never 
authorized any person whatever to 
assume or bear the of 
“Frank Leslie, Jr.” 

FRANK LESLIE. 
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THE CABINET IN CONGRESS, 
FT\HE measure of Senator Pendleton in 
| reference to the personal presence of 

Cabinet Ministers in Congress, propos- 
ing, as it does, a radical change in the 
methods of communication now existing 
between two great powers in the State, is 
very naturally eliciting wide interest and 
discussion. The Bill provides, in its first 
section, for the voluntary attendance of the 
members of the President’s Cabinet, with 
power to participate, at their pleasure, in 
the debates of Congress. The second sec- 
tion provides for their compulsory attend- 
ance in order to give information on topics 
of which they shall have been duly notified 
by an entry made in the ‘notice book” of 
either branch of Congress. No question of 
this kind is to be called up until after three 
days’ notice to the Secretaries, and in an- 
swering such questions it is forbidden to 
debate the matter that may be in hand, or 
even to state facts and opinions other than 
those which may be necessary to explain 
the answer. 

It is not to be denied that the current of 
usage in nearly all tho civilized Govern- 
ments of the world sets strongly in the 
direction of the parliamentary change advo- 
cated by Mr. Pendleton. The custom is 
supported by the practice of empires Jike 
Germany and Austria; of constitutional 
monarchies like England and Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden, Spain and Belgium, 
Italy and Brazil; and, we may add, of re- 
publics like France and Switzerland, of 
Mexico and the other Hispano-American 
States. It may seem, too, as Judge Story 
argues in his commentaries on the Consti- 
tution of the United States, that the ‘open 
and public responsibility for measures 
which properly belongs to the Executive in 
all Governments, and especially in a re- 
publican Government, as its greatest se- 
curity and strength, is completely done 
away” by our present practice in the pre- 
mises. It may be admitted, besides, as Judge 
Story further argues, that ‘‘one other 
reason in favor of such a right is, that it 
would compel the Executive to make ap- 
pointments for the high departments of 
Government, not from personal and party 
favorites, but from statesmen of high pub- 
lic character, talent, experience and devoted 
services—from statesmen who had earned 
public favor and could command public 
confidence” ; while at present ‘‘ gross inca- 
pacity may be concealed unger official 
forms, and ignorance silently escape by 
shifting the labors upon more intelligent 
subordinates in office.” 

And that the present usage is not inher- 
ent in the organism of our Federal polity, 
but is simply the creature of ‘customary 
law,” would m inferable from the fact 
that in the earl¥ days of the Government 
it was not an uncommon occurrence that 
Secretaries should be called to appear in 
the presence of the Senate, not only for the 
purpose of ‘‘giving information,” but of 
sharing in the deliberations of that body 
on topics of executive business. Much 
stress is also laid by Mr. Pendleton on the 
fact that by the Act of 1789, organizing the 
Treasury Department, it is provided that 
the Secretary ‘‘may make report and give 
information to either branch of the Legis- 
lature in person or in writing, as may be 
required, respecting all matters referred to 
him by the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, or which shall appertain to his 
office.” 

And yet, after frankly conceding all due 
weight to the theoretical considerations 
which argue in favor of the proposed modi- 
fication, and after giving due place to the 
precedents, few and partial, which may be 
found for it in the early history of tue 


country, we are none theless confronted by prepared for the great future which is in 
the stubborn fact that the almost unbroken store for her, must have a larger and more 
usage of our Government has settled the rapidly increasing number of parks and | 
official intercourse between the legislative | squares—breathing-places for the general 


and the executive departments on its pres- 
ent foundation. 
considerations adduced by Mr. Pendleton, 
and the force of the early precedents which 
he cites, would rather seem to suggest that 
there must be powerful countervailing 
arguments in favor of a contrary practice 
which has been established by the method 
of ‘‘natural selection,’ and which has been 
confirmed by the experience of the country. 
And the secret of the ‘‘natural selection” 
which has established, and of the experi- 
ence which has confirmed, the existing 
custom, is not far to seek. It results from 
the very theory of our executive administra- 
tion. In countries where the ministry par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the national 
legislature it will be found that the mem- 
bers of the ministry are either integral 
parts of the legislature before the date of 
their appointment, or are appointed by the 
Executive to serve as recognized mediators 
between the executive and legislative de- 
partments of the Government. In the first 
case, their right to participate in parliamen- 
tary discussions results from their legisla- 
tive rather than their ministerial functions. 
In the second case, the right isa necessary 
incident of the mediatorial office which 
they hold between the two powers of the 
State. But in our country the heads of the 
executive departments are mere adminis- 
trative functionaries, appointed to transact 
public business within certain spheres de- 


fined by Congress. Created for the dispatch | 


of this public business, and serving on 
occasion as hands and eyes to the Presi- 
dent in the performance of his executive 
duties, they are in no sense integral parts 
of Congress, and in no sense intermediaries 
appointed to conciliate a difference of opin- 
ion and policy between the legislative and 
executive branches of the Government. 
They are simple business agents, required, 
as such, to give information to Congress 
for its guidance in legislative matters, and 
to give their opinions to the President in 
writing or by word of mouth, for his guidance 
in matters of administration. Farticipa- 
tion in public debate on the floor of Con- 
gress would rather embaritass than facili- 
tate the performance of their specific 
duties. It would, in a measure, change 
their duties without changing the theory of 
their office or the mode of its tenure. Con- 
flicts between the executive and legislative 
de;qytments, instead of being pacified, would 
be intensified, by making the Secretaries a 
party to them, and by providing a public 
arena for the combat. Conflicts of this 
kind are appeased, according to the theory 
cf our Constitution, by frequent elections, 
and not by compromises of opinion effected 
through the mediation of Cabinet officers. 
It may be that our particular policy under 
this head is not the wisest that could be 
devised by the wit of man, but that our 
present practice is in conformity with that 
policy will be apparent, we think, to all 
who attentively consider the comparative 
conditions under which the contrary prac- 
tice is seen to originate in other countries. 








SOME NEW YORK NECESSITIES. 


EW YORK is destined to be the great 
city of the future—the grand empo- 
rium of the world’s commerce and enter- 
prise. Already, in some of its external fea- 
tures—in its almost unrivaled Broadway, 
its wide and extended avenues, its elevated 
railroads, its Central Park, its churches, 
its theatres, in the palatial homes of its 
merchant princes, and in someof its public 
buildings —it may challenge comparison 
with any city, at least, on this continent. It 
is, however, as yet far from perfect. In our 
streets, our tenement-houses, and in many 
other features which immediately catch the 
eye of the stranger, we are really far be- 
hind; at all events, there is much of which 
we have reason to be ashamed. Our water- 
front, which is the most prominent feature 
of the city, and which ought to be one of 
its greatest ornaments, is really a disfigure- 
ment and a disgrace. We are not forget- 
ful of the fact that in this direction real, 
solid improvement is teing made, and that 
the present Commissioners of the Dock 
Department are gradually giving us speci- 
mens of work which may be regarded as 
foretastes of even better things yet to come. 
But we write of things generally as they are; 
and while we admit that there are signs of 
improvement along our water-front, it must 
also be conceded that the tace which we 
first present to the stranger is as yet far 
from attractive—far, indeed, from what it 
ought to be. 

All the matters here referred to are un- 
doubtedly of the very highest importance. 
It is not, therefore, because we in any way 
underestimate them that we desire to lay 
special stress upon another great necessity 
of the rapidly-growing city. Improved 
dwellings for the poorer classes, better or- 
dered streets, a beautiful water-front—all 
these are necessities. But in addition to 
these, if not above and beyond these, New 





York, to be worthy of herself, and to be 


community. In this particular this city 


The very weight of the never had much cause for boasting. It was 


'in many respects better off, in this regard, 
in the olden time, when the entire city lay 
| to the south of Canal Street, than it is to- 
| day. Central Park, of course, was unknown; 
‘but there were the open grounds at the 
Battery, Bowling Green, City Hall Park, 
St. John’s Park and other close spaces no 
longer visible. With the growth of the 
|city we have acquired new parks and 
| Squares, but not by any means in the 
proportion needed; and it is a singular 
and somewhat deplorable fact that, in pro- 
portion as the city has extended to the 
| north, a spirit of vandalism has been let 
| loose on the people's property in the lower 
wards. It is impossible, on any just prin- 
ciple, to justify the policy which robbed the 
| eity of St. John’s Park, which ruthlessly 
| encroached on that of the City Hall, and 
| which recently, but happily in vain, sought 
| to take from the people and to convert to 
| business purposes the beautiful and health- 
giving grounds at Washington Park. It is 
{really matter for gratulation that this last 
movement was successfully thwarted; and 
| it may now, we think, be taken for granted 
| that not for some time to come will there 
| be any further attempts at spoliation. 
| Something has thus been really gained. 
| This, however, is not all. There is other 
| and equally unmistakable evidence that the 
| tone of the public mind has changed for the 
betterin 1egardto this particular necessity. 
There is a noticeable disposition to provide 
more adequately for the wants of the pres- 
ent, and to make preparations for the 
future. Three rew parks—Riverside Drive, 
Morningside Park and East Side Park— 
will soon be added to those already exist- 
ing. When these are completed, they will 
prove an ornament as well as a source of 
health to the city. The different parks and 
squares, including these just mentioned, 
with those of the Battery, City Hall, Stuy- 
vesant, Tompkins, Washington, Union, 
Madison, Reservoir, Central, Manhattan, 
Mount Morris, High Bridge, will then cover 
a total area of one thousand one hundred 
acres. It is, it must be admitted, a respect- 
able figure. But this city grows apace, 
and the changes introduced by rapid transit 
render it impossible for us to calculate the 
rapidity with which it will develop itself 
in the immediate future. As it is, we are 
far behind London, which, not to speak of 
the Crown lands and other property which 
are thrown open to the public, can boast of 
two thousand six hundred acres of parks 
and squares and gardens; and even further 
behind Paris, which, in addition to other 
accorded privileges, even in excess of that 
of London, claims as its own, in the shape 
of such breathing-places, some four thou- 
sand five hundred acres. It is necessary, 
therefore, for us to be continuously and 
increasingly active in this one direction. 
We shall coon have a large population not 
only beyond Central Park, but beyond Har- 
lem and McComb’s Dam. In these new 
centres, we shall have need of fresh breath- 
ing-places; and if we would have the new 
portions of the city worthy of the city’s 
magnitude and importance—if we wish to 
compare at all favorably with such cities 
as London, Paris and Vienna—we must take 
time by the forelock, and mark out, in ad- 
vance, the ground which is to be reserved 
for parks and gardens and squares. 

With the interest which is now taken in 
these matters, and with the good taste 
which is being displayed in the improve- 
ments at Riverside and elsewhere, we have 
no reason to be dissatisfied. Let the good 
work go on. Let the new parks be multi- 
plied, let Tompkin’s Square be restored, and 
let the down-town grounds be adequately 
eared for rendered scenes of beauty as 
well as sources of health, and some pro- 
gress will have been made towards render- 
ing New York a beautiful and attractive, as 
well as a great and prosperous, city. 








CALIFORNIA’S CONSTITUTION. 


HE Kearneyites of California have tri- 
umphed over the sober sense of the en- 
lightened and substantial classes. The 
new Constitution, which legalizes the worst 
theories of Communism, has been adopted 
by a popular majority of over 10,000, all the 
agricultural districts and many of the towns 
declaring largely in its favor. The result 
is as surprising as it is discreditable. It 
is true that the new instrument contains 
some excellent features, but its dominant 
provisions are simply execrable. It places 
Chinamen, for instance, alongside of “idiots, 
insane persons, and persons convicted of 
infamous crimes,” denies them the right of 
sufirage, provides that no corporation shall 
employ them in any capacity whatever, and 


down by the minions of authority and the 
ruffianism of the ‘‘sand-lots.” It seizes 
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sort upon corporations and institutions, 
and, as to railroads especially, sanctions a 
policy of spcliation. The best provisions 
are those which protect the public against 
stock-gambling and the exactions of trans- 
portation companies, and define the re- 
sponsibility of officers and managers of 
financial institutions. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that the banking and mining in- 
terests of the State will be seriously af- 
fected by the adoption of this remarkable 
instrument; and it can hardly be otherwise 
than that, as the result of this election, 
the confidence of the country in the wisdom 
and sagacity of the Pacific commonwealth 
will suffer a shock from which recovery 
will be both slow and difficult. 


ISAAC BUTT AND HOME RULE. 


HOSE who are of opinion that the cause 
of Home Rule in Ireland has received 
its death-knell through the removal of its 
leader, Mr. Isaac Butt, by the arrest of the 
“grim sergeant,” will find themselves not 
a little out of their reckoning. With Mr. 
Butt at the helm, there was every probabil- 
ity of the wreckage of the good ship on the 
shoals surrounding the Treasury benches— 
those fatal quicksands upon which so many 
an Irish bark has before now gone down 
to its doom, lured to destruction by the 
false light of deceitful Treasury smiles. 
The dead Tribune’s policy of conciliation 
was as colorless as it was dangerous. John 
Bull in power is the Dives who despises the 
Lazarus that picks up the crumbs falling 
from an overladen and groaning table, and 
Mr. Butt’s thankfulness for small mercies 
merely begat the unconcealed contempt of 
the “ base, bloody and brutal Saxon.” The 
Home Rule Party under the leadership of 
Mr. Butt have achieved nothing. All they 
can point to, after seven sessions of Parlia- 
ment, during which many splendid oppor- 
tunities were lost, many crying chances 
utterly and palpably ignored, is a division, 
in which they were within thirteen of de- 
feating the Government—this, be it said, 
in a thin House and upon a collateral issue. 
The party is composed of three distinct 
and separate sections. The ‘‘Swells,” who 
will nut offend the Government by an ad- 
verse vote, and who are heartily ashamed 
of their confréres; the Waiters on Provi- 
dence, to whom a smile from the ‘Treasury 
benches is ample repayment for unfaithful- 
ness to pledges registered on the hustings;_ 
and the Obstructionists, who, having burnt 
their. boats and broken down their bridges, 
defiantly court the malevolence of Minis- 
ters and the martyr-crowning offices of the 
Usher of the Black Rod. The Swells chafed 
under the leadership of Mr. Butt, and were 
independent both of him and of the party— 
in fact they somewhat gloried in the fact 
of being occasionally found in the opposite 
lobby ; the Waiters on Providence followed 
him like sheep, inasmuch as his kowtow to 
the powers that be suited their parlia- 
mentary programme to a nicety; and the 
Obstructionists flouted him, since his policy 
was hoth boneless and bloodless. Mr. Butt 
preferred fighting in the open against over- 
whelming numbers to a guerrilla warfare 
which could not fail to harass and eventu- 
ally cripple his enemy, and, as a conse- 
quence, was miserably beaten in each and 
every campaign. The Chard and Bromhead 
of the Home Rule Party, Messrs. Parnell and 
Riggar, were denounced by their chief, but 
being enthusiastically supported by their 
constituents, a more active policy was de- 
termined upon—a policy that bore the Dead 
Sea apple of Mr. Butt’s vote for the Gov- 
ernment, a vote which caused the Irish 
nation to stand aghast and to breathlessly 
inquire, ‘‘ What next?” 

Searcely one-third of the Irish party in 
the House of Commons are Home Rulers at 
heart. Home Rule sprang, Phoenix-like, 
into existence from the ashes, not of: one, 
but of several Irish fires. The law of de- 
feat separates the vanquished into two or 
three well-defined parties or sections— one 
party more bitter in opposition than ever, 
one party put quietly out of the way, who 
retire upon their shields, and a little party 
who recognize no defeat. This is just the 
outedme in Ireland of 48-49. The ‘‘ Young 
Ireland”? movement in ’48 was never na- 
tional in extent or acceptance—the party 
seceded from O’Connell on the point of the 
celebrated test resolutions, which declared 
it would not be lawful to take up arms for 
the recovery of national rights. The non- 
acceptance of this declaration led to the 
Irish Confederation. Smith O'Brien wanted 
a rose-water revolution, and’ Mitchel was 
accused of being a Red, and desirous of a 
Jacquerie. After the 48 movement had ex- 
hausted itself in transportations and ex- 
patriations, the gaze of the country turned 
towards Charles Gavan Duffy, who, in obe- 
dience to the call of the nation, got tugether 
an organization under the banner of tenant- 
right. This was a move that brought the 


then, having made them Pariahs, brands | Presbyterians of Ulster to take counsel with 
them as ‘‘ dangerous,” fit only to be hunted | the Catholics of Munster; it brought Repeal- 


ers and Anti-Repealers, and men of every 
shade of politics and religion, upon ore com- 


capital by the throat, taxes the producing | mon platform, but the representatives they 
power of the State almost to the limit of | seit to Parliament used the new shibboleth 
contiscation, imposes restrictions of every ' to suit their own ends, and the party was 
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almost immediately bought up through its 
leaders, Sadlier and Keogh. A cohort of 
the exasperated section of the’48 irrecon- 
cilables now leaped to the front, who, 
seeing the utter and shameful defeat of the 
Gavan Duffy following, raised their voices 
for war to the knife, war to the bitter end, 
till out of their burning ery rose the 
Fenian movement. The Tory party swung 
into power during the Fenian scare, and 
they went to their work in a spirit that 
would have shamed even Oliver Cromwell. 
With the war-whoop of ‘‘Down with the 
Irish Church!’ Mr. Gladstone bounded 
into office at the head of a majority only 
equaled by that of Sir Robert Peel in ’41, 
and, with the faculty of persuading him- 
self into a fervid conscientiousness upon 
any subject he likes, he flung himself body 
and soul into the disestablishment of the 
church established in Ireland. The Pro- 
testants, in a craze of indignation, eagerly 
sought a vent for their feelings of revenge, 
and at this particular crisis Mr. Isaac Butt 
came to the front, called from an obscurity 
into which a wild recklessness had incon- 
tinently hurled him. The Protestants, who 
now chafed under the disestablishment, 
were many of them Mr. Butt’s old comrades 
and political associates, and to these he 
turned, urging them no longer to act the 
secondary réle of an English garrison. The 
ery of Home Rule was raised, and the pulse 
of Ireland has ever since beat hot and high. 
Bitter has been her disappointment, bitter 
her mortification. Had Mr. Butt’s poliey 
of conciliation been one of aggression, it 
would have at least shown the English 
nation that Ireland was in earnest; but the 
Home Rule movement up to the present hour 
has been, to use the well-known words of 
Lord Denman, nothing short of ‘‘a mock- 
ery, a delusion, and a snare.” 








IN THE OLD WORLD. 


HE Afghan War is virtually ended. The 
Ameer last week proceeded to the British 
camp, and, after a short negotiation, accepted 
all the British proposals. These advance the 
Indian frontier-line so as to give the British 
possession of the Kojuk and Khyber Passes, 
with the right also of maintaining a resident 
agent at Candahar. Beaconsfield thus secures 
the “scientific frontier” upon which he has 
all along insisted, with the practical subjection 
of the whole of Afghanistan to British inter- 
ests. This successful termination of a war 
which has never been altogether popular with 
the English people will tend to strengthen very 
materially the hold of the Beaconsfield Gov- 
ernment upon the public confidence. 

The wretched state of affairs in Russia con- 
tinues. Arrests are frequent and numerous, 
and the terroism complete. The Executive 
Committee of the Nihilists has addressed 
a circular to the army, imploring officers and 
soldiers not to become executioners. A Nihilist 
printing-press is said to have been discovered 
at the office of the Ministry of Public Com- 
munications in St. Petersburg, eight officials 
being arrested. A well-informed correspond- 
ent of the London Times represents that 
the tendency of the so-called repressive 
measures is towards revolution rather than 
peace. General Todleben—what an ominous 
name he bears, death in life—has arrived at 
Odessa, and assumed command of that Gover- 
norship and the Crimea, and the greater part 
of South Russia under the Czar’s ukase estab 
lishing martial law. Russian Adjutant Gen- 
eral Obrutschoff, who has arrived at Phil- 
ippopolis, has published the Czar’s pro- 
clamation promising strict compliance with 
the treaty. It is officially announced that 
Russia has finally agreed to surrender Kuldja 
to China in return for a revision of the treaties 
relative to the Russo-Chinese frontier. 

The Egyptian crisis is not yet ended, but it is 
asserted that a compromise has been effected 
between refractory Ismail and France and 
England. The intentions of the ministers of 
the King of Burmah are reported as pacific, 
but both King and people in that country seem 
bent upon adding a third war to the wars 
which England already has on hand. The at- 
tempt of Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry at im- 
perial aggrandisement in Zululand has been 
less fortunate than that in Afghanistan. In- 
deed, the Cape Town correspondent of the 
London News writes as if he had reason to be- 
lieve that the English campaign against King 
Cetawayo were going all amiss, and that an- 
other campaign is inevitable. This conflicts, 
however, with the general tenor of the re- 
ports from the Cape, and it must be remem- 
bered that the News is very hostile to Sir 
Bartle Frere and Lord Chelmsford. The 
French Prince Imperial (so-called) is suffering 
from a sharp attack of fever. 

The recent anti-Protestant demonstration 
at Rome indicates, no doubt, a wish that 
is father to the thought of reviving the 
temporal powers of the Pope, in order, 
with other objects, to secure for His Holiness 
full control of education within the former 
“States of the Church.” Pope Leo XIII. has 


been induced, by the astonishing progress of 


Catholicism in the United States, to arrange a 
complete organization of the American hicr- 





archy with a view to its more intimate union 
with Rome. New bishoprics will shortly be 
created, and the establishments of the Society 
of Jesus will be more satisfactorily regulated 


The Italian Government, in consequence of 


the undue imporiance attached to General 
Garibaldi's late manifesto, has sent a circular 
to the other Governments, declaring that it 
will vigorously repress any attempts to dis- 
turb the harmony existing between Italy and 
other nations. Garibaldi has decided to fix 
his residence on the mainland, abandoning, for 
the present at least, his island home on Cap- 
rera. He suffers greatly from gouty pains in 
the stomach. The American sculptor, Story, 
has completed, at Rome, his clay model for a 
statue of Sardanapalus. 

The Spanish Senatorial elections have re- 
sulted in a large majority for the Govern 
ment. Sefiora de Mantilla, the wife of the 
Spanish Minister at Constantinople, has made 
a sensation in the fashionable world through- 
out Europe and America—perhaps a revolu- 
tion—by wearing at a ball given to the Crown 
Prince of Sweden a fac-simile of an elegant 
dress which is still remembered as having 
been worn by her at Washington. It was so 
greatly admired in this country that Sefiora 
de Mantilla, on reaching Paris, took it to 
Worth’s to be copied, and, notwithstanding the 
decree of that autocratic artist that a dress 
made over a year ago should not be dupli- 
cated, prevailed upon him to have a copy of it 
made for her. A Spanish event of greater inter- 
est to mankind at large than evena lady’s dress, 
is the conclusion by the Spaniards of a con- 
vention with the King of Anam (Cochin China) 
for the purpose of supplying Cuba with 
Anamite laborers. Mr. George Errington, 
Liberal and Home Rule member of the British 
House of Commons for Longford County, Ire- 
land, proposes to ask Mr. Bourke, Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether he 
knows of such a treaty and whether he will 
ascertain what provision has been made for its 
proper treatment. So the philanthropists and 
Kearney’s anti-Chinese hoodlums will have a 
new phase of the coolie trade to study and 
declaim about. A more immediate question 
for the Spaniards themselves is a bread 
famine in Madrid. 

In Germany, Prince Bismarck has lost his 
temper again in a wordy conflict in the Reich- 
stag with the Socialist Deputy Herr Laskar, 
who had accused the doughty Chancellor of 
fomenting agrarian agitation. The angry 
Prince quit the House in high dudgeon. 
Fifty thousand dollars have been appropri- 
ated for the German share in-the Australian 
International Exhibition. 

In France, the illegal election of Blanqui, 
the arch-conspirator against all forms of 
Government, the prosecution of the Arch- 
bishop of Aix, the determination and unanim- 
ity of the French Cabinet in sustaining Minister 
Jules Ferry’s Education Bill,a new Bill in 
preparation against press offenses, and the 
great billiard tournament at the Grand Hotel, 
in Paris, are the main topics of interest. 

In England, the War Office is enlisting vol- 
unteers for South Africa. 








THE troubles in the central and northern 
States of Mexico have been suppressed, 
and there, as well as in other States, the 
outlook is favorable for continued peace. 
In some of them steps are being taken 
for the introduction of important public 
improvements. The Bill appropriating 
$500,000 towards the expenses of the pro- 
posed Exposition has passed two readings 
in the National Congress, and no doubt is 
entertained of its final success. All these 
indications are gratifying as pointing toa 
possible establishment of real prosperity 
and stable government in the republic. 





'’HERE are evidences of improvement in 
the iron trade. The report of the American 
Iron and Steel Association shows that the 
production of pig metal in 1878 was greater 
than in any previous year since 1874, and 
indicates that the output for 1879 will 
equal that of the exceptionally productive 
years of 1872 and 1873. This gratifying 
improvement is accounted for by the in- 
creasing business of the foundries and 
machine-shops, and the great growth of the 
Bessemer steel industry. The production of 
rails of all kinds in 1878 was 882,685 net 
tons, which was 117,976 tons greater than 
in 1877. 





TuERE are indications of an abatement 
of the excitement on the Chinese question 
on the Pacific coast. The more responsi- 
ble and substantial class of citizens begin 
to realize that Legislative interference 
with the provisions of the existing treaty 
might be regarded by the Chinese Govern- 
ment as a just cause for retaliatory action, 
which would disastrously affect the com- 
merce of the Pacific slope, and this consid- 
eration is moderating the feeling which, 
for a time, swept everything before it. 
Another consideration which is influencing 
the opinion of the more intelligent voters 


| is the conviction that, if restrictions to im- 
‘ migration are necessary or desirable, they 





can all be as readily accomplished through 
the enforcement of existing statutes, and 
by proper instructions to consular officers, 
as by the more radical method proposed 
by the Kearneyites. How far the provisions 
of the new California constituiion, in their 
descrimirnation against the Chinese, may 
operate to the prejudice of the trade rela- 
tions of the State, is yet to be seen. 





THE Supreme Court of the United States 
has sustained the constitutionality of the 
Thurman Act, which requires that twenty- 
five per cent. of the net earnings of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads shall 
be annually paid into the Federal Treasury 
to be applied to the payment of interest 
on the bonds issued by the Government, 
and to the establishment of a sinking fund 
for their redemption at maturity. The de- 
cision will afford very general satisfaction, 
since it will defeat the purpose manifestly 
entertained by these companies of evading 
the payment of the bonds issued to them by 
the Government, and secure to the latter a 
lien on their property for the satisfaction 
of its claims, after the holders of the first 
mortgage bonds have been paid. 





A Bruu providing for a survey for the 
purpose of ascertaining the practicability 
of connecting the Pacific Ocean with the 
Gulf of Mexico by a water-route has been 
introduced in the United States Senate by 
Mr. Cockrell of Missouri. It appears, from 
surveys of the War Department, that there 
is a distance of only about 150 miles be- 
tween navigation on the Columbia River 
and navigation on the headwaters of the 
Missouri, and recently some miners have 
made a trench, for mining purposes, 
through which waters that should naturally 
have gone to the Gulf through the Missouri 
were conducted to the Pacific Ocean. Mr. 
Cockrell believes that the time will come 
when there will be a water-way across the 
continent. If such a communication should 
ever be established a complete revolution 
in the methods of our internal commerce 
would speedily ensue. 





THE list of usages to which paper is sub- 
jected at the present time has grown to bea 
very long one. Boxes, bricks, wheels, chim- 
neys, roofs, collars, clothing and napkins, 
are a few of the articles recently exhibited 
in Berlin. Professor Greene, of Troy, has 
contributed an important addition\in the 
form of a dome for the astronomidal ob- 
servatory of the Rensselaer Institute. 
Having occasion to construct a dome thirty 
feet in diameter, he discovered that the 
weight would be five or six tons, under ordi- 
nary conditions. Such a weight would 
involve complicated machinery to turn it, 
and strong foundations to hold it, each in- 
volving great expense. He bethought him- 
self of paper, and succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his object at a trifling cost and witha 
weight of scarcely a ton. It is in Troy 
that the celebrated paper-boats are made, 
and the vicinity of the factory contributed 
to the success of Professor Greene’s exper- 
iment. 





An effort is making in Great Britain to 
elevate the character of the profession of 
teaching in the schools. A Bill introduced 
in Parliament proposes to create a register 
of the teachers in intermediate schools, on 
which all teachers employed in intermediate 
schools at the date of the passing of the 
Bill may claim to be enrolled. For the 
future, however, a new teacher in an inter- 
mediate school is not to obtain his or her 
place on the register without gaining a de- 
gree, or some other certificate of compe- 
tence, and teachers not on the register are 
to lose all legal claim for the recovery of 
arrears of pay. Theadoption of the system 
here proposed is opposed by some of the 
journals as premature, but the schools can 
never be made what they should be until 
something is done by law, as has been 
done in this country, to establish a stand- 
ard of competency to which all teachers 
must conform. 


THE Prince of Wales has produced a 
genuine sensation ina new direction. It 
appears that the Prince, who has a seat as 
a member of the House of Lords, has here- 
tofore abstained from an actual participa- 
tion in its proceedings. On the 6th instant, 
however, he startled the House by present- 
ing a petition in favor of the Bill legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister, and 
causing it to be understood that he was in 
favor of the Bill. Marriages of this sort 
possessed a quasi-legality in England up to 
1835, when they were forbidden by an Act 
of Parliament, which, spite of efforts re- 
newed every year for its repeal, and suc- 
cessful on some occasions in the House of 
Commons, has tenaciously held its place 
on thestatute-books. It had been supposed 
that the personal influence of the Prince of 
Wales would overcome the opposition of the 
Lords, and secure the passage of the re- 
pealing enactment, but a motion to proceed 
to a second reading of the Bill was promptly 
resisted by the Government, and was there- 
upon rejected by a vote of 101 to 81, the 
Prince, the Duke of Edinburgh and tho 


Bishop of Ripon voting with the minority, 
and fourteen of the bishops with the ma- 
jority. 





THE reports that large bodies of emigrants 
were swarming into the Indian Territory, 
in defiance of the President's prohibition, 
appear to have been greatly exaggerated. 
Under instructions from the Government, 
General Sheridan has made all necessary 
dispositions of troops for the prevention of 
further invasion of the territory and the 
removal of such unauthorized settlers as 
may have already crossed the frontier; and, 
while there may be some difficulty in per- 
forming the latter service, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the Executive order will be 
faithfully carried out. Every dictate of 
honesty requires that our pledges must be 
kept, and that, putting aside all questions 
of expediency as to the speedy eettlement 
of Western territory, the land set apart for 
Indian reservations in the Indian Territory 
must be held inviolate by the Government. 
Any other course would have a bad effect 
upon the Indian tribes, and provoke addi- 
tional trouble for the Interior and War De- 
partments in protecting the Indians in 
their ceded rights. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


A Bit against the use of troops in elections has 
passed both Houses of Congress. 


Forty students were graduated from the Union 
Theological Seminary, May Sth. 


Tue recent elections in the towns and cities of 
Indiana show Republican gains, 


A rassaGE through the ice at Buffalo was 
forced on May 8th, and navigation fully opened. 


Tue annual meeting of the National Women’s 
Suflrage Association was held in St. Louis, May 7th. 


In the inter-collegiate athletic games, held May 
9th, Columbia secured seven prizes and Princeton four. 


A BANQUET was given at Syracuse, N. Y., May 
8th, to Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Minister t6 
Berlin. 


In the Protestant Episcopal Diocesan Conven- 
tion at Philadelpbia, May 8th, a resolution condemning 
ritualism was adopted by a majority of 125 votes. 


ANOTHER coroner's jury in the case of Colonel 
Dwight, of Binghamton, N. Y., whose life was heavily 
insured, has decided that he did not commit suicide. 


ArreR pronouncing decisions in mining claim, 
Pacific Railroad, and many other cases, the United States 
Supreme Court adjourned for the term on May 5th. 


No action has been taken on Mayor Cooper's 
nominations by the New York Board of Aldermen, two 
adjournments having been had since the nominations 
were sent in, 


Tue exercises of Anniversary week in New 
York were opened on May 4th, with the Rev. Dr, 
Witbrow’s sermon before the American Home Mission- 
ary Society. On the 5th were held the services of the 
American Seamen’s Friend and the Women’s Union Mis- 
sionary Societies, and on the 6th those of the American 
Sunday-school Union, 


Tue single-scull race on Lake Quinsigamond, 
between W. N. Goddard, of Harvard, and E. P. Living. 
ston, of Yale, on May 9th, was won by the former by six 
lengths, 


Tue firm of Whittemore, Peet, Post & Co., 
one of the oldest firms in the drygoods and woolen com- 
mission trade in New Youk, has failed with liabilities of 
$1,000,000. 


Tue Pope has named the Very Rev. Lawrence 
S. McMahon, V. G., of Providence, to be Bishop of Hart. 
ford, and the Rev. John Vertin, of Negaunee, Mich., to 
be Bishop of Marquette. 


Tue fortieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Beta (Yale) Chapter of the Psi Upsilon Society, and 
the forty-sixth convention of the fraternity, were held at 
New Haven, May 5th and 6th. 


Tue “ Woodruff Scientific Expedition Around 
the World ”’ is abandoned, and those m9 have paid their 
booking fee to Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., may with- 
draw their money on application. 


In the United States Senate, on May 8th, the 
House Bill to enlist 750 boys in the navy annually was 
passed, and in the House the Bill to enforce the eight- 
hour law was killed by a vote of 52 to 103. 


An international cricket match between an Eng- 
lish and an American team was played on the St. George’s 
Grounds, Hoboken, May 7th and 8th, and resulted in q 
victory for the former by one inning and 114 russ, 


Governor Ropinson’s vetoes of the Code and 
Processions Bills have been sustained in the New York 
Legislature, through the failure of the opponents ta 
muster a two-third vote, Six more vetoes were sent ig 
on May 9th. 

A convention of colored men, with representa- 
tives from fifteen States, was held in Nashville, Tenn., 
May 6th. Resolutions were adopted favoring compulsory 
education and emigration. It is proposed to organize a 
permanent eociety for the protection of the colored men. 


Ar the close of the anniversary exercises of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary at Hartford, Conn., on 
May 8th, there were interesting ceremonies at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of Hosmer Hall, a new seminary 
building which is being erected, the expense being de. 
frayed by a gift of $100,060 from the tate James B. 
Hosmer. 


Foreign. 
Tue cholera is increasing in India. 


Mr. Wuistter, the American artist, has been 
declared a bankrupt. His liabilities are $22,500. 


Epison’s second patent for electric candles has 
been filed in London. 

Pere Hyacintue has petitioned for the recog- 
nition of his sect by the State equally with other de- 
nominations, 

Germany will be represented officially in the 
Australian International Exhibition, which, it is thought, 
will be visited by the Prince of Wales. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Tron and Steel 
Institute, at London, last week, the Bessemer Mcdal was 





awarded lo J’cter Cooper, of New York, 
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SOUTH AFRICA.—PRACTICING FOR THE ZULUS ON BOARD THE “‘ PRETORIA.”’ 
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AUSTRALIA.—THE NEW LAW COURTS AT SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 




















THE UNION CLUB OF 
CHICAGO. 


E club-house of the Union Club 

of Chicago, at which the first 
formal reception was given on April 
24th, is admirably adapted to the 
uses for which it is designed. It 
was formerly known as the ‘*‘ Ogden 
Mansion,’”’ and thus resembles in 
its exterior a palatial private re- 
sidence rather than a club resort. 
On the first floor there are com- 
modious reception and reading 
rooms, also a chess-room, card- 
rooms, billiard-room, and pool-room. 
On the second floor there are five 
rooms for general purposes, and on 
the third floor, there is a magnificent 
ballroom about fifty by seventy 
feet, with fourteen feet ceiling, 
which is used also tor theatrical 
purposes. All the rooms are hand- 
somely furnished and finely de- 
corated. 

The Union Club was organized in 
February, 1878 and already numbers 
two hundred-and twenty-five mem- 
bers, representing the- very. best 
elements—social, professional, and 
business—of the city’s population. 
The officers are as follows: Pre- 
sident, Henry W. Bishop; Vice- 
President, Henry W. Raymond ; 
Treasurer, Albert W. Cobb; Sec- 
retary, W. P. Conger; Directors, 
George L. Dunlap, John T. Noyes, 
Alfred B. Mason, Frank S. Wheeler, 
Thomas C. Edwards, Jobn De 
Koven, R. Hall McCormick, V. C. 
Turner, James J. Hoyt. Among the 
honorary members are Rt. Rev. 
Thomas Foley, Lieutenant-General 
Phil. H. Sheridan, the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, and Professor David Swing. 

At the opening reception of the 
club, between six and seven hun 
dred persons were present. The 
reception-rooms on each side of the 
main hall were arranged for the 
dancers, while the billiard -room 
in the rear was improvised into a 
banqueting-room for the occasion. 
The scene from the grounds was 
one of great brilliancy. 








HON. MILES BEACH. 


ON. MILES BEACH, recently 
nominated by Governor Robin- 

son to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Judge Robinson, of 
the Court of Common Pleas, comes 
of an honorable stock, being the 
son of William A. Beach, the well- 
known and distinguished lawyer, 
He was born at Saratoga Springs in 
1833, and is thus in the very summer 
of his years and the prime of his 
intellectual and physical strength. 
After a course of study in other 
institutions, he entered the Sopho- 
more Class of Union College in 1851, 
graduating with honor three years 
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DEARBORN AVENUE, CHICAGO.— FROM A SKETOH BY J. B. BEALE. 
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NEW YORE.— HON. MILES BEACH, NEWLY-APPOINTED JUDGE OF THE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KURTZ, 





later. Subsequently, having deter- 
mined upon a legal career, he en- 
tered the Albany Law School, having 
in his studies the benefit of his 
father’s ripe experience. In 1860 
he located in Troy and commenced 
the practice of law, associated with 
his father and Levi Smith. He 
served terms as Alderman and 
School Conimissioner, and was twice 
elected Mayor. The second time he 
olled a unanimous vote. He came 
o New York in the Winter of 1870, 
and since then has been a member of 
the firm of Beach & Brown. Loving 
his profession, he has confined him- 
self to his practice, and given only 
slight attention to politics. He is a 
member of the Union and Manhattan 
Clubs, and well known to the better 
circles of the city, public and _pri- 
vate. Mr. Beach is stout and healthy, 
has clean-cut features, and wears an 
iron-gray mustache. His manners 
are genial and aflable, and on the 
bench he will, no doubt, prove 
himself, as he has done in all other 
relations, the true gentleman. Asa 
sound lawyer and upright citizen 
his appointment is matter for public 
congratulation, and we nay predict 
with entire safety that all the con- 
fident expectations as to his career 
which are entertained by those 
who know him best will be amply 
justified 


SHIPS. 


HE present custom of “ christen- 

ing ’’ ships may be considered a 
relic of the ancient libation prac- 
ticed when they were launched. 
The action of ‘ blessing” ships is 
alluded to by the monks of St. 
Denys. In July, 1418, the Bishop 
of Bangor was sent to Southamp- 
ton to *‘ bless’ the King's ship, the 
Grace Dieu, and received five 
pounds for his expenses. In the 
fleet commanded by John de Outre 
marins against the Tunisians, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, and to 
insure success, the ships were 
blessed by the priests; and being 
afterwards exposed to storms, the 
captains desired the soldiers and 
sailors to invoke the Lord, and while 
they were at prayer the wind be- 
came suddenly favorable. 

In 1242, when Henry the Third 
was at war with France, a fleet 
was prepared in which that monarch 
embarked, after visiting the shrines 
of many saints, to propitiate their 
influence against storms, and to in- 
sure success to his arms. 

Before the Reformation, it was 
usual for the priests at Yarmouth 
to give a blessing to the fishing- 
vessels yearly, and it was after- 
wards customary for the minister 
of the parish to preach a “‘ fishing " 
sermon. 
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NEW ROCKY MOUNTAIN MINES. 
(Continued from front page.) 

Every hour on the road meansa fortune gone for- 
ever. It is a feverish race, a frantic struggle to be 
first at the winning-post. A roadway up through 
a guich is thronged with pilgrims to this Mecca of 
gold—some on foot, some on horseback, some in 
wagons. Like ants to a trysting-place toil the 
seekers for wealth, many of them accompanied by 
wife, children and household gods. Rough enough 
are some of these embryo miners, hard, stern, law- 
less men, who go forth with their livesin their hands, 
while others are soft and gentle and white-skinned. 
No man looks back. Every face is set to Leadville 
as true as needle to the pole. When a wagon up- 
sets, or is hurled with its occupants over the sheer 
precipice, but few will stop to aid in the rescue. Li‘e 
is tuo short now ; life has been compressed into a 
few working hours—and then weaith, dazzle, rap- 
ture! The hills are honeycombed with mines, and 
every hour finds mining experts, laden with the in- 
struments of their cratt, paddling abont on snow- 
shoes, who are paid fabulous fees, exploring the 
country for “finds.’’ A prospector locates his 
claim and sinks his shaft. As soon as he finds min- 
eral in the place—that is, adhering to the sides or 
bottom of the shaft—no matter of what nature or 
quality, he has an assay made, after which he em- 
ploys a Government surveyor to survey his claim. 
The latter fact is placed on record, and his title is 
established. A search for the carbonate treasure 
now commences, which he may find at the depth 
of a few feet, or at several hundred. A small streak 
of dark-reddish earth of less than an iuch wide is 
his road to Aladdin's cave. 

A carbonate vein is found in what is called the 
“contact ” between porphyry rock and limestone, 
In the California days, miners calked their log- 
cabins with what they supposed was mad, but 
which was really carbonate, worth $400 a ton. In 
January last there were twenty paying mines in 
Leadville. At the end of April there were forty- 
nine. In the Judge Pendry Mine, 360 feet below 
surface, a second layer of carbonate has just been 
discovered, parts of which assayed in the fabulous 
proportion of 14,000 ounces of silver to the ton. 

The silver product in this region is estimated 
for 1879 at $30,000,000 against $2,700,000 in 1878; 
fifteen per cent. only of prospectors tap ore, while 
eighty-five fail. Three lines of railroad are aiming 
at Leadville—the Colorado Central from George- 
town, the Denver and South Park from Webster, 
and the Atchison and Santa Fé from Cafion. Each 
of these companies expects to blast its way to El 
Dorado, and to arrive there during the coming 
Summer. Each employs its thousands of navvies 
at from $2 to $3 per head per diem. Leadville is 
now acily ; how soon it is to be “ petered out,” to 
use a mining phrase, is a question of time ; but, with 
its enormous number of claims, many a long Summer 
day is likely to pass ere it becomes enrolled amongst 
the ‘ things that were.” 

A warm bath in the mining-camp is a luxury but 
rarely indulged in. Cold water, as a rule, is not 
freely patronized, and, save for potable purposes, 
hot water is unknown. Our illustration represents 
a miner who has borne the heat and burden of the 
day, and who is anxious to divest himself of the 
clinging brown clay which, while it is the road to 
fortune, is also an enemy to personal cleanliness. 
The miner, seating himself in a caldron used tor 
smelting purposes, his chum, from the boiling kettle, 
pours the scalding liquid that is knife-like to cut 
away the clay armor in which the bather’s body is 
incased ; and, despite the yells, expostulations, and 
curses loud and deep of the parboiled individual, 
the scalding liquid does its grim and stern duty to 
the letter. This is a marked man in Leadville next 
day. Everybody knows that he has been indulging 
in the emasculating luxury of a warm bath. 








TWO STRATAGEMS. 


CHAPTER I. 


(6 TTS no go, Clara! Our Irving of the in- 
termediate won’t favor us.” 

“T wish J could talk to him,” said the 
young lady, regretfully, as she took her cousin's 
proffered arm and paced the deck with him 
again. 

‘Never mind, coz. Sing one extra song 
yourself, and no one will regret our Irving s 
heroics. Shall we take a look at the sunset?” 

“Tf you will get me my shawl, Charlie ; the 
wind is really bitter. Who would think we 
are making a Summer passage 2?” 

Charlie Belmont handed his fair cousin to a 
ship chair, and dived into the saloon entrance, 
where he soon found the desired object, enfold- 
ing the feet of his young wife. She was lying, 
pale and languid, in the companionway. 

The Belmonts were well-to-do English peo- 
ple, on a Summer trip to the New World, to 
that part of it which is dominated by the Stars 
and Stripes ; and Clara Syndon, Mrs. Belmont’s 
cousin, was traveling with them. She was an 
orphan, and free to come and go., Plump and 
blooming was Clara, with frank blue eyes, a 
sweet mouth and firm dimpled chin. Just now, 
her pretty head was quite full of two kindred 
subjects—the contemplated entertainment in 
the saloon, and the young actor who would 
take no part therein. 

Presently Mr. Belmont reappeared, his stal- 
wart figure shrouded in a very comprehen- 
sive ulster, and the two young people were 
soon leaning over the railing with faces turned 
westward. 

* Now, Charlie, tell me all about your inter- 
view. What is he like and what did he say ?” 

“ Irving ?” 

“Nonsense! That's not his name.” 

“Well, no, it is not. His name is Melville 
Brandon, and his line appears to be the juve- 
nile-tragic. I fear what’s-his-:mame—Melpo- 
mene—has not favored her votary. He 1s 
handsome enough—that slender, dark, Italian 
sort of beauty—but he looks half starved, and 
coughs ominously. Sucha threadbare coat, 
Clara.” 

“T dare say all these cold winds have 
affected his lungs. He has no ulster.’ And 
the blue eyes glanced almost reproachfully at 
the one beside them. 

“Then you can see the poor devil is so proud 
and sensitive,” Belmont went on, compassion- 
ately. “I opened my business in all due form; 
told him a ten days’ voyage was a tedious 
thing; that we in the saloon were suffering 
terribly from boredom, and that we proposed 
breaking the dullness of life by a small enter- 
tainment to-morrow night—a sort of Penny 
Readings ; that we had heard of his profes- 


sional abilities, etc., and should feel deeply in- 
debted if he would come and help the thing 
along. It would be a favor—a real boon.” 
| As her cousin talked comfortably on, Clara’s 
lip curled somewhat scornfully. Belmont’s 
| tone and manner were making clear to her the 
reason of his failure. 

“ But it was wasted breath, Clara. He told 
me, had he a legitimate— no, that was not the 
word—a pecuniary right to be in the saloon, he 
would gladly contribute his humble share to 
our amusement ; but, as things were, he must 
decline the honor. Then I said that the bar- 
keeper was coming in by the captain’s per- 
mission (have you noticed him, Clara, a very 
fine-looking man, and plays the piano capitally). 
But he would not budge, and his dark eyes 
began to look rather venomous. Pride and 
poverty, you see, with conceit added on. He 
thinks he is Henry Irving.” 

The sunset had nearly faded. and the cousins 
resumed their walk. As they approached the 
rail separating the saloon passengers’ region 
from the steerage and intermediate, a young 
man came strolling up to the slender barrier, 
with eyes bent on a small book. 

“Clary,” whispered Belmont, “speak of 
the — you know the rest! Here comes our 
willful genius.” 

The young girl scanned the approaching 
figure eagerly ; in fact, she looked one moment 
too long, for, when but a few paces separated 
them, the actor glanced up and met her curious 
gaze. What dark, distinctive eyes! They 
illumined the pinched face ; they gave it life 
and individuality. 

Mr. Melville Brandon bestowed upon the 
cousins a cursory regard of very slight in- 
terest, then turned on his heel and resumed 
the study of Constable’s “ British Drama.” 

“Tm tired ; take me to a seat.” 

Her tone was sharp, her voice hada strange 
quiver in it. Charlie Belmont looked as- 
tonished. 

“Tired already! Well,’ as he piloted her 
to the nearest ship chair, “ what do you think 
of Ir de 

The young lady interrupted him, that irri- 
table accent more pronounced. 

“ You wear your jokes threadbare, Charlie. 
I think—I think he looks half-starved. And 
now we will talk of something else.” 

Belmont colored, and suddenly remembered 
his wife must be feeling lonely. So he lifted 
his cap and departed with a brief word or two 
of explanation and good-night. And as he went 
he decided that Miss Clara was not quite so 
sweet-tempered as she looked, or as he had 
deemed her hitherto. 

But she sat on in the thickening twilight, 
pale and trembling. She had recognized the 
eyes that glanced at her so carelessly. She 
continued to watch their owner, and the first 
keen conviction strengthened into a settled 
certainty. How frail and worn he looked! Her 
heart ached, her eyes filled ; but the last bitter 
words lye had given her, five long years ago, 
effectually kept her silent. 








CHAPTER II, 


IVE years before Clara Syndon was no 
orphan, but keeping her father’s house to 
admiration—a solid, dingy red brick mansion, 
standing back from the market-place of Barton, 
one of the loveliest little townlets in the North 
of England. Being the only lawyer in the 
place, Mr. Syndon, of course, knew everybody 
worth knowing, and all were unanimous in 
Clara’s praise. She had been back from school 
only six months, yet already proved herself a 
good housewife and pleasant little hostess. 
Much more enthusiastic was young Harry 
Ludlow, her father’s ward and articled clerk, 
the only son of Mr. Syndon’s oldest and 
dearest friend, who had lived under his roof 
ever since that friend's death in Harry’s tenth 
year. 

He was now just twenty, and a slender, 
graceful young fellow ; very romantic, rather 
reserved, and more than rather conceited. 

That Winter a company of strolling players 
found their way across the moors to Barton, 
unharnessed the lean horses from their cara- 
vans just outside the town, and set up their 
canvas theatre. The opening night was one 
of pouring rain, and the curtain rose on “ Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmark,” before nearly empty 
benches. But one deeply-interested spectator 
was there, placed honorably in the front row. 
No weather could keep young Ludlow away. 

The manager, a stout, sallow man, by no 
means young, personated the fair - haired 
Danish prince, in a scant wig of glossy black 
curls, considerably worn at the crown. Ophelia’s 
voice was shrilland nasal, and her /’s at times 
misplaced ; while the murdered king’s ghost 
wore ancient breeches of dingy brown leather, 
and flourished a truncheon of rolled - up 
paper. Yet Harry, secing these defects, sat en- 
tranced ; came the next night, and the next; 
sought the actors in the idle day hours—in 
short, was completely stage-struck. 

The manager, despite his bloated figure and 
sallow, unwholesome face, was a really good 
tragic actor. Causes other than the lack of 
ability had kept him so low in the profession. 
He remembered old Kean, and loved to tell 
about a certain evening at Drury Lane, many 
years ago—his first within its famous walls. 
How, whileseated quietly in the pit,a murmur 
came thrilling to his ears, first low, then 
louder, like the sound of rushing waters. He 
stared around ; the whole house was rising to 
its feet. Before them stood a slight and grace- 
ful figure.a small unit indeed on that vast 
stage, bowing profoundly with most gracious 
reverence to the public, while the whispered 
“Kean! Kean!” from many thousand voices 
explained the mystery. 

“That was the first time I saw him as Sir 
Giles Overreach,” added the manager. “ A great 
actor, sir—sublime! Rather your style of face 
and figure.” 

The company staid a fortnight at Barton, and 
then the last performance was announced— 
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“ positively the. last.” About eleven ‘o'clock 
that night, Clara Syndon sat by the fire in her 
father’s study, half-asleep. She occupied his 
own armchair, for Mr. Syndon was on a busi- 
ness visit to London; she was waiting up for 
Harry Ludlow. At seventeen her face was 
much paler and thinner than at twenty-two, 
for hers had been a delicate childhood ; it was 
tramed, too, by abundant curls of fair hair. 

* Oh dear!” sighed Clara, “I wish papa was 
here to keep Harry at home. It’s very bad 
for him to sit in that damp booth, night after 
night, and he only gets cross if I tell him so. 
Puss, wake up and keep me company.” 

But puss only blinked one eye, and her mis- 
tress was stooping to lift her bodily from the 
hearth-rug, when the front door closed and 
hasty steps approached the study. 

“He has not put up the bar,” was Clara’s 
mental comment. “What a good thing I 
waited for him.” 

“So you are here still, Clara; I am very 
glad.” The young man’s face was flushed, his 
dark eyes were glowing with excitement. 
Clara looked at him in utter astonishment, and 
for a moment puss was poised unheeded in mid- 
alr. 

“Tam glad you are here,” he went on, “ be- 
cause this night is a turning-point in my life ;” 
—her face sobered into anxivus gravity——* so 
sit down and hear me out.” 

Clara was beginning to tremble nervously. 
She obeyed without a word, her fair face litted 
in expectation. Harry stood before her, lean- 
ing one elbow on the mantel-piece, with down- 
cast eyes. He seemed to be trying to frame 
some sentence. 

“My darling,” he said, suddenly, his voice 
tender and musical, “ have you never guessed 
it? Don't you know that I love you?” 

Instead of blushing, the young girl grew 
pale. Then, with that maidenly instinct which 
will not believe the first declaration of passion 
unless very clearly expressed, she answered 
quietly: 

“Why, of course, Harry. We are just like 
brother and sister.” 

“What if we were even more than that, 
some future day, when I am rich? Would the 
thought be pleasant to you, Clara?” 

Her eyelids were drooping now, and the 
blush that had been long in coming suffused 
all her face. 

“ My darling, tell me.” 

“T never thought of such a thing,” very 
shyly. 

* But now that you do think?” persisted her 
lover, and she looked up at him to reply. The 
blue eyes were tearful, but a happy smile 
flickered round her mouth. Lips and eyes to- 
gether gave an answer without words, and 
Harry sealed it with a kiss. 

“You had better sit down, Harry,” said 
Clara demurely ; “ it’s tiring to stand so long.” 

So he sat down beside her, and again seemed 
plunged in anxious thought. She was quick to 
see there was something still untold. 

“ What made you say all this to-night?” she 
asked. 

Allow me to remark, en passant, that the lit- 
tle maiden’s “all this” was a very significant 
expression. If ever lover told his tale con- 
cisely, surely had hers ; yet to Clara’s appre- 
hension the beginning of their conversation 
was already faraway. It is always thus when 
= excitement or strong emotion divides our 

ves, 

“ Because by this time to-morrow,” said the 
young man slowly, “I shall be far away from 
dull old Barton and my desk in your father’s 
office. Clara, I hate the law. lam going to 
achieve fame and fortune by a grander pro- 
fession—I am going to be a great tragedian.” 

“ What do you mean, Harry? How can you 
go and be an actor when you are articled to 
papa? and how can you act atall when you 
don’t know how to? Surely. you remember 
our private theatricals last Christmas ?” 

“T understand what you mean,” said Lud- 
low, with a slight flush. “I did murder my 
part, but then it was a comic one. Genteel 
comedy is not my line, nor low comedy either, 
but tragedy, tragedy, my darling! As for my 
articles, when the cat’s away the mice will 
play. Your father is not here to keep me 
back, and I shall change my name while I am 
merely strolling in the provinces. He won’t 
be able to track me out. You keep true to 
me, dearest girl; he will forgive me fast 
enough when I am rich and famous.” 

Clara felt bewildered. This strange, sudden 
resolve threw an air of unreality over their 
whole conversation. 

“What is it you mean to do?” she asked, 
“and what has put-such a notion into your 
mind. Oh, Harry, it seems so strange and 
miserable !” 

“Don't ery, darling!’ and he carried one 
little hand to his lips. “I have not come to 
this resolve without much thought and many 
consultations with my friend, the manager. 
He says I have all the materials of a first class 
tragic actor ; that in me London will recognize 
a second Edmund Kean. Of course there will 
be plenty of drudgery, but he knows that at 
last I shall succeed—perhaps in five years, 
perhaps in less. He pledges his honor to it.”’ 

His enthusiasm woke no echo in Clara, for 
she had frequently passed Mr. Aubrey St. Al- 
degonde (this was the stout manager’s euphon- 
ious cognomen), and had always experienced 
no pleasant sensation from the sight of him. 
His face, walk and whole manner were pecu- 
liarly disagreeable to her. 

“ But, Harry,” she said, pleadingly, “ it can’t 
be right for you to take such a step without 
papa s knowledge, can it?” 

*+ Circumstances alter cases,’ replied the 
young man loftily. ‘ Don’t you know that is 
true inlaw? Your father would never let me 
break my articles, and 1 should lose precious 
time dawdling on in that hateful office. The 
sooner I go the sooner I can return to claim 
you ; remember that, dearest.” 

Observant of the change in his tone, Clara 
ecased to argue. She let him talk on and un- 








fold his hopes (of his exact plans he was reti- 
cent) till the market-house clock chimed the 
quarter to twelve. 

“IT must start very early in the morning,” 
said Harry, as she rose. * When shall we 
meet again?” 

“When you are famous!” rejoined the girl, 
her voice low and nervous; and then they 
parted in lover-like fashion. Harry went to 
pack his valise and Clara sought her own 
room. She closed the door with considerable 
force. 

Five minutes later that same door opened 
and closed again, very softly this time. 
Wrapped in a perfectly plain waterproof 
cloak, and with a thick vail twined round her 
simplest and oldest hat, Clara stole down the 
stairs and gained the hall. Some heavy drops 
of Autumn rain came splashing against the 
glass over the front door. She took one of 
her father’s umbrellas from the stand and 
quietly let herself out of the house. 

It was a model English November night. 
Fog and rain had it pretty nearly to themselves 
in Barton market-place. A few  oil-lamps 
glimmered faintly round the circle of quaint 
houses, like signal lights that hint at the shore- 
line of some misty bay. Not a soul was about 
to speculate why Miss Syndon was hurrying 
down to the railway-station at that time of 
night. 

Arrived there she put up her vail and went 
composcdly to the telegraph office. Thesleepy 
clerk in charge brightened considerably at 
sight of the young lady. Was he about to be 
the medium of arranging an clopement? Alas, 
no. The telegram ran as follows : 


“Clara Syndon to John Synion, 18 Haverstock 
Liill, London, N. W. 
“Come home at once, but do not be alarmed. 
Iam well, but want you. Wire reply.” 


“Shall I send the answer up, miss?” asked 
the clerk. 

No. Miss Syndon would wait for it. In due 
time it came: 


“ By next train.” 


“ By Jove!” mused the clerk, as he watched 
her out of the oflice, * old Syndon must be 
pretty completely under his daughter's thumb 
to come hopping out of bed in the small hours 
without a reason given. What’s up, | wonder?” 

Clara got quietly back home again and into 
her own room. Once there, she threw herself 
on the bed, sobbing bitterly. She was dread- 
ing lest her lover should discover that his 
guardian’s sudden return was not the result of 
accident, for she knew how deeply Harry 
would resent her interference. 

“He must not know,’ thought the poor girl, 
“and he need not. Of course he will be gone 
long before papa’s train comes in, for he said 
he must start very early-—with that manager, 
of course! Papa will be here about eleven 
o'clock. I will mect him at the station and 
explain things, and he will follow them directly. 
But then | shall warn him tosay nothing about 
the telegram, and Harry will never think of it 
himself, for he knows papa’s movements are 
always very uncertain.” 

Thus she tried to reassure herself, yet with- 
out entire success, and that night was tlie first 
sleepless one in the little maiden’s life. About 
five o’clock in the gray dismal dawn, she heard 
the front door close, and going quickly to the 
window got a good view of the would-be 
Kean’s departing figure, as he trudged briskly 
away, valise in hand. 

At the actor’s temporary location Harry 
found a disappointment awaiting him. The 
booth stood untouched, the attenuated horses 
were browsing languidly, and no member of 
the dramatic corps was visible save Mr. St. 
Aldegonde himself, who sat tranquilly smoking 
a cigar, on the second step of his own special 
house on wheels, and yet an early hour had 
been fixed for departure. But a few words 
explained this change of plan, and Harry 
learnt that last night's crowded house had 
convinced Mr. St. Aldegonde that Barton 
would support another “ last performance.” 

* * 7 Ld 7 * 


The first train from London got in punctu- 
ally, bringing within it a somewhat anxious 
old gentleman, in the person of Mr. Syndon. 
One of the first objects that met his eyes on 
the home platform was his own clerk loung- 
ing at the book-stall intent on an illustrated 
paper. Finding his departure delayed for a 
day, and disdaining to set foot again within 
the detested office, Harry had strolled down 
to the station to amuse himself with the 
Dramatic News. In three seconds the lawyer 
was beside him, eagerly asking an explana- 
tion of Clara’s extraordinary telegram, while 
she, poor child,came up at the very same 
moment. 

There was no help for her, she had to ex- 
plain. Mr. Syndon pooh-poohed the whole 
scheme, and reminded Harry in no gentle 
terms of his condition of legal infancy as well 
as of his obligations as an articled clerk. The 
conversation took place in the library at home, 
if conversation it deserved to be called, for 
Harry said very little; it was his way to be 
quiet in strong excitement. But Clara noticed 
the slight tremble of his hands, and the steady, 
passionate light that burned in his dark eyes. 
At length the announcement of dinner termi- 
nated the lecture, for Mr. Syndon would never 
discuss unpleasant subjects at meals. Later, 
he resumed his reasonings, and. as Harry now 
seemed quite calm and listened respectfully, 
the old gentleman went to bed that night quite 
hoarse indeed with so much talking, yet sure 
that his ward was coming round to reason. 
But next morning, when the house-maid tapped 
at Harry’s door, she got no answer; he had 
settled the mooted point by running away, and 
Mr. Syndon would take no steps to follow him. 

“ There is no need whatever to make a fuss,”’ 
he said, decidedly ; “ the foolish boy'will come 
home again when he has experienced some 
thing of the realities of country strolling.” 

But Spring and Summer came and went, and 
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the prediction remained unfulfilled. One frosty 
Winter’s day during the Quarter Sessions, Mr. 
Syndon sat something too long over his fine old 
port, hurried down to the magistrate’s office 
nearly on a run, and was brought home in a 
fit of apoplexy from which he never recov- 
ered. And thus it happened that Clara went 
to live with the Belmonts. 

Now Harry had written no word of farewell 
to his guardian. The only note discovered on 
his dregsing-table was directed to Miss Syndon. 

“T never knew before what it is to de- 
spise a woman. You have now given me that 
mental experience. Henry Lup.ow.” 


Crude, brutal and inflated as the words 
were, they had positively scorched poor little 
Clara as she read. Even now, as she sat in 
the twilight aboard the Kentucky, and watched 
their writer, they returned again. Thrice, as 
he approached, her lips parted to speak ; then 
she hesitated, afraid to venture. At last he 
went below, and the opportunity was lost 
for ever. 





CHAPTER III. 


!]\l much-talked-of Penny Readings never 
took place. At the hour it was to have 
begun, the Kentucky was staggering over 
mountainous billows through the very thickest 
of a storm whose area stretched right across 
the northern Atlantic. The hatches were, of 
course, fastened down, and nearly all the 
frightened passengers clustered in the saloon, 
where most of the lamps were broken, the 
piano lay prostrate, and both tables and floor 
were strewn with fragments of glass—blue, 
red and white—poor débris of the cruets and 
wine-glasses usually swinging blithely above. 
Clara was in the ladies’ room with her 
cousins, trying to soothe Mrs. Belmont and 
avert hysterics. Charlie looked pale, but was 
composed, and he noticed a strangely absent 
manner about Clara. Her thoughts were 
evidently elsewhere, and, directly his wife 
grew a little calmer, she dropped her hand, 
and walked out into the passage, straight 
towards the stairs leading up on deck. Just 
as she reached them the purser rushed down. 

“On deck all of you. To the boats!” 

“Clara!” shouted Belmont, as she vanished 
up the steps. ‘Clara, keep with us!” 

But the girl was gone, and his wife’s hysteri- 
cal cries and clinging arms reminded him of a 
nearer claim. ’ 

How Clara crossed the rolling deck in the 
gray stormy twilight it would be difficult to 
tell. But it was done, and quickly too. Several 
of the boats had been washed away ; the rest 
were being launched, each one watched by an 
eager crowd. At the steerage end no efforts of 
the officers could preserve entire order. In 
each group the strongest stood foremost, and 
Clara found the object of her search quite to 
the back of one of them. 

“Harry !” 

The actor looked up with a cry; then each 
was clasped to the other's heart. 

“Have you forgiven me?’ she whispered 
presently, when the convulsive tightness of his 
grasp relaxed. 

“Forgiven? your dear little stratagem? 
Oh, Clara, Clara! if it could have been suc- 
cessful! But how come you here, darling 
girl? Am to see you die, too?” 

His voice was feebler than of old, but to 
Clara just as musical. 

“Nothing of the sort,”’ she answered cheer- 
ily, raising her head from his shoulder and ac- 
tually smiling into his eyes. “This line of 
steamers is generously provided with boats, 
and I am sure there are enough left to hold us 
all.” 

Then her face saddened, and the golden 
head went down again. . 

“Harry, if you should be saved without me, 
will you give up the stage and do something 
better with your lite?” 

“TI never shall be saved without you; do 
you think I will lose you again?” 

By this time the boat was got fairly afloat. 

“The women first !” shouted an old sailor, 

Clara separated herself from her lover and 
moved to the other side of a huge cask. Cling- 
ing to this, she stood with eyes fastened on the 
boat. She was trying to calculate its capacity 
—no easy task in the thick-coming darkness. 

“ Now, miss !”’ and a seaman’s hand was laid 
on her shoulder. She looked up imploringly 
into its owner’s weather-beaten face. 

“Ts there room for all?” 

The sailor shook his head doubtfully. 

“Then I will wait.” 

“No time to argify,”’ said the man, shortly, 
and turned to another woman. 

As he turned, Clara sank on her knees be- 
hind the cask ; and Harry, confused by the 
dim light. and crowding figures, thought she 
had been passed overboard. The boat filled 
rapidly ; women, children, then a rush of 
men. The poor actor was hustled back, and 
at last stood apparently alone on the deck. 
The boat seemed full. 

“ Room for one more!” 

He leaped in ; the heavily laden boat moved 
off, being. as it happened. the last in getting 
clear ; and Clara, still kneeling, hid her face 
that she might not sce the water, and thanked 
God that her second stratagem had been suc- 
cessful. 








Queen Victoria. 


Tue Queen of England has a very nice dairy farm, 
which is thus described by one who has examined 
it. Itisa mile from Windsor Castle: The dairy is 
a beautiful cottage, with a marble-paved and fres- 
coed vestibule. The interior is a room about thirty 
teet square, the roof supported by six octagonal 
columns of white marble, with richly-carved capi- 
tals. The floors are of white porcelain tiles, the 
windows stained glass, bordered with hawthorn- 
blossoms, daisies, buttercups and primroses, The 
floors are lined with tiles of porcelain of a delicate 
blue tint, with rich medallions inserted of the 
Queen, Prince Consort, and each of the children. 
Shields, monograms of the royal family and bas- 
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reliefs ot agricultural designs, representing the sea- 
sons, complete the ornamentation of this exquisite 
model dairy. All around the walls rans a marble 
table, and through the centre two long ones, sup- 
poited by marble posts, resting on basins, through 
which runs a perpetual stream of spring water. By 
this means the slabs of tables are always cold, and 
the temperature of the dairy is chill, while the 
white-and-gilt china milk and butter dishes, resting 
on the tables, are never placed in water. The de- 
licious milk is brought into the room in bright 
metal buckets, lined with porcelain, the Queen's 
monogram and crest glittering on the brass plates 
on the covers. In the room where the butter is 
made, milk skimmed and strained, the eyes may be 
feasted on the rows of metallic, porcelain-lined 
cans of every size, made to lock, and sent to the 
royal family, even as far as Scotland, or wherever 
they may chance to be, so they always have good 
milk and butter. The churn is of metal also, lined 
with porcelain, and made into two compartments. 
The outside chamber surrounding the cylinder can 
have warm or cold water poured in to regulate the 
temperature. The lid is screwed on, and the sta- 
tionary stand on which the whole is turned makes 
the work easy and rapid. But while over sixty 
cows are daily milked, and as many more are out 
grazing, the royal family are more than satisfied, 
and the Londoners growl that the overplus is sold, 
and the money pocketed by their money-making 
sovereign. 








German Books. 


Tue official list of German books published during 
last year has just been issued by the Leipsic Book- 
sellers’ Association. The total number of novelties, 
together with new editions, was 13,912, against 
13,925 inthe preceding year. In 1868 the number 
began to exceed 10,000, and since then there has 
been a steady increase. The class entitled “ peda- 
gogic works” stands first. Of these there were in 
1878 no fewer than 1,775. Second come law, 
politics, statistics, and social questions, with 1,319. 
These are followed by theology, with 1,246 ; bei/es 
lettres, with 1,181; chemistry and pharmacy, with 
793; medicine and veterinary surgery, with 789; 

opular publications and calendars, with 715; 

istory, biography, memoirs, with 699; art, with 
571; trade and industrial subjects, with 577; and 
classical and Oriental languages, with 500. Among 
a remaining categories, philosophy figures with 
64. 








Chinese Schools. 


A San Francisco paper says: ‘* A remarkable 
example of the eccentricity of the Chinese turn of 
mind is noticeable in their schools, where, instead 
of silence being inculcated, as might naturally be 
considered so essential, every child is expected to 
baw! out the lesson that he is committing to memory 
at the top of his voice ; and the babel which is the 
result may be more easily imagined than described. 
When a Chinese boy goes up to repeat his lesson, 
he does not stand facing his tutor, but turns his 
back upon him, and hence repeating a lesson goes 
by the familiar name of “ backing” it. This 
method of recitation has an excellent effect in keep- 
ing the boy onthe qui vive to avoid mistakes, tor 
no sooner does he commit one than he is called to 
recollection by a smart tap on the closely shaven 
pate, from the metal of the long tobacco-pipe 
which every pedagogue carries about him.” 





The Paris Periodical Press. 


Accorping to the catalogue published by the 
firm Brunox (Déffis), 1,190 daily, weekly and other 
periodical journals are published at Paris. Of these 
journals 71 are religious, 104 legal and administra- 
tive, 153 commercial and financial, 23 geographical 
and historical, 139 of light literature, 31 generall 
amusing, 90 literary, philological and biographical, 
18 of fine arts, 1 photographical, 8 architectural, 15 
musical, 17 theatrical, 7 of the fashions (3 of-them 
devoted to hair-dressing), 134 technological and in- 
dustrial, 50 medical, 48 scientitic, 29 military and 
naval, 38 agricultural, 23 sporting, and 27 journals 
of .various sorts. ‘ihe number of daily political 
journals is 49, and that of political reviews 14. 
Eleven periodical publications appeared last year 
in connection with the Exhibition. 








A Horse Census. 


Tue Deébats has recently given statistics re- 
specting the number of horses possessed by differ- 
ent countries, Throughout the whole of the Tarkish 
dominions there are estimated to be only 1,000,000 
horses, while the Russian provinces are credited 
with the possession of fo less than 21,570,000. 
Austro-Hungary has a total of about 3,500,000, and 
Germany 3,352,000. France, which had considerably 
more than 3,000 000 a few years ago, is returned now 
with rather less than that number, and the United 
Kingdom stands only fourth on the list with 2,255,000, 
Amongst the American powers the United States 
heads tiie list with 9,500,000 and Canada surpasses 
the Mother Country by 70,000 or thereabouts. The 
Argentine Republic is credited with no less ‘than 
4,000,000, and Uruguay with 1,600,000. 





Poor Carlotta’s New Home. 

Some interesting historical recollections are asso- 
ciated with the chateau of Bouchout, near Grim- 
berghe, lately purchased from Count de Beaufort 
by the King of the Belgians as a residence for the 
unhappy Empress Charlotte. Boukonte, as it should 
be pronounced, dates from the twelfth century. At 
that time it was a castle, strongly fortified by the 
Dukes de Brabant to defend themselves against the 
Counts of Grimberghe. About 1336, Count Louis 
de Male, who had difficulties not only with the Eng- 
lish, but with the French, took refuge there. Re- 
cently the remnants of arrows and lances have been 
found on the estate, and they probably date from 
that period. Later, the castle was occupied by Eve- 
rard de la Mark, brother of the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes, from whose hands it passed to the 
family of Aremberg. In 1590 the Hautevilles 
bought it, and the Beauforts, who have just sold it 
to King Leopold, have only owned it since 1830. It 
was formerly a very strong fortress, surrounded by 
five moats, which protected each other, and were 
crossed by a bridge of extraordinary length. In 
1660 the castle was still a large square, flanked by 
five towers; but the Jatier, with the moats, have 
now disappeared. The most ancient part of the 
structure is the, donjon, which dates from the 
twelfth century. It is three stories in height, each 
being occupied by only one apartment. The adja- 
cent wing was constructed to harmonize with the 
rest of the building. The interior is a veritable 
museum, which will remain in its present state. 
In the dining-room the chimney-piece, which is very 
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large, is surmounted by statues of Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, Philip the Good, the Duke of Burgundy, and 
Godfrey the Bearded, who is supposed to have 
founded the manor. Near the principal drawing- 
room is a small chapel dedicated to St. George. 
The stained-glass windows represent the Dukes of 
Burgundy, the Emperor Maximilian I., Charles V., 
Philip !I., Albert and Isabella. The park contains 
over 300 acres. The works to prepare the chateau 
to receive the Princess are being pushed forward 
rapidly, and she will take up her residence there 
immediately atter the return of the King and Queen 
from England. 





Marriage in Great Britain. 


One of the curious facts which come out in the 
British marriage returns for a period of years is the 
gradual decrease in the proportion of marriages 
solemnized according to the rites of the Established 
Charch, while at the same time the proportion of 
civil marriages is steadily increasing. In 1861 the 
number of the former marriages formed almost 
80 per cent. of the whole; in 1868 the proportion 
was 76.8 per cent. ; and in 1876, 73.7 per cent. On 
the other hand, the number of civil marriages at 
the offices of Superintendent-Registrars in 1861 was 
7.16 per cent. of the total number ; in 1868 just 9 per 
cent. ; while in 1876 the proportion had increased 
to 10.7 per cent. The total number of marriages 
not solemnized by the Established Church also 
shows an increase—the proportion to the total 
number in the years 1861, 1868 and 1876, being 
20.1, 22.1 and 26.2 per cent. respective'y. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theaire, 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon was opened with a ten days’ festival, beginning 
on Wednesday, April 23d. This edifice is the first in- 
stalment of the work done by the ‘*Shakespeare Memo. 
rial Association,” issuing from the Tercentenary Festival 
of 1864. The theatre is built on the most approved 
plans of the present day. There is yet to be added a 
gallery where art may lend its aid to illustrate and em- 
body Shakespearean ideas, thoughts and expressions. It 
is hoped that the Memorial will form the nucleus of a 
Shakespearean activity which shall, by lectures, anni- 
versary and other performances, essay prizes, and other 
means, encourage the true exposition of Shakespeare's 
dramas; and that it may aid generally in restoring a 
brightened national drama to its old position as a valued 
moral educator of the people. A school of acting anda 
beneficiary fund for the acting profession are supplement- 
ary proposals for the future. It may be remarked that 
the estimated first cost of these Memorial Buildings is 
£20,000. Of this, £12,000 is already in hand; more is 
promised; and Mr. Flower, of Stratford-on-Avon, who 
has already done so much in furtherance of the under- 
taking, now makes the generous offer of subscribing 
£1,000 for every £1,000 the public subscribe, until the 
requisite £20,000 is all in hand, 


Sketches of the Zulu War. 


The Zulu and his shield appear to be inseparable. He 
uses it to convey his firearms, weapons of warand spare 
clothing when crossing water, and as a protection 
agaiost the sun ora storm, In attacking order it plays 
a prominent part, being borne on one arm so 48 to cover 
the vital parts of the body, while the éthe¥ holds the 
deadly weapons. With the tufts of light-colored-hair dan- 
gling from below the knee and the large ones hting about 
the neck, a column massed either for offensive or de- 
fensive movements On an open tract presents a very sin- 
gular appearance. As recent events show, the Zulus 
carry on their aggressive measures in strong columns, 
evidently believing that success depends greatly upon 
surprise and overwhelming numbers, Dr. Glanville, who 
furnished the sketch of the Camp Bazaar, writes that 
while the troops were at a standstill waiting for rein- 
forcements, the market became a familar sight, Every 
morning troops of Caffre women came into the camps 
trom the neighboring kraals, bringing with them milk, 
maas (milk curded in a calabash), sugar-cake, pump. 
kins, melons and other vegetables. The business is 
conducted in a most orderly manner, the suleswomen 
occupying the centre of an inclosure, while the buyers 
take their placee outside, The merchandise is then dis- 
posed of according to a fixed tariff laid down by order. 
** Practicing for the Zulus"’ is an incident that occurred 
on the steamer Pretoria during the passage of that troop- 
ship round {rom Capetown to Durban with the Ninety- 
first Highlanders, named alter tbe Princess Louise, on 
board. Both officers and men amused themselves by 
firing into the numerous flocks of sea‘owl that crossed 
the path of the steamer. 


Unvailing the Cook Statue at Sydney. 

The statue of Captain Cook, at Sydney, New South 
Wales, was unvailed in the presence of an assemblage of 
troops, sailors, public functionaries and citizens, esti- 
mated as numbering nearly 100,000. Music was fur- 
nished by the band of H. M. S. Wolverine. Seven 
war-vessels in the harbor contributed a force of some 
600 sailors and marines. A lengthy procession was 
made up, representing ali manner of national, civic and 
social organizations Hyde Park, Cook Park, and ali the 
approaches, were densely packed, A space of three acres 
was inclosed tor the occasion, the boundary line bein 
marked by seventy staffs, from which all the nationa 
ensigns were flying. Sir Hercules Robinson made a 
suitable address, and then the British flag which en. 
veloped the statue was drawn aside by a party of two 
seamen from the Naval Brigade, two Royal Marines, and 
two seamen of the Royal Navy. 


Decorating a Native Afghan Soldier 

for Gallantry. 

The town of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, located eighty-nine 
miles northeast of Candabar, on the road to Cabul, was 
occupied by tke British on the 20th of February last. 
It has great natural strength, and enables the British 
to control the frontiers of a powerful confederacy. 
Shortly after the occupation General Donald Stewart 
bad the regular and native troops mustered, and in their 
presence invested Mattadeen Dorbaz, Subadar-Major of 
the Twelfth Khelat-i-Ghilzais, with the Order of British 
India, first-class, as a reward of distinguished gallantry. 
This officer had previously been honored with a number 
of decorations for valor. 


New Law Courts at Sydney, N.S. W, 

The new pulace for the abode of the law, to be built 
on King Street, overlooking Hyde Park, the Domain and 
the harbor at Sydney, New South Wales, will be up- 
wards of 560 feet long, 279 feet wide, 70 feet high, rising 
in the centre to 100 feet. Accommodations will be 
furnished for six courts, via: Banco, Jury, Equity, 
Divorce, Insolvency and District Courts; a law library 
and chamber, with all the conveniences for judges, barris- 
ters, jurors, witnesses, etc., together with the retiring 
and refreshment rooms, offices for the Minister of Jus- 
tice and Publ‘c Instruction, Attorney-General and law 
officers, as well as the Department of Education. Ro- 
man architecture is the style chosen, This plan was 
prepared fourteen years ago, but ministerial changes and 
other causes have led to the delay, till now, when great 
prosperity and general activity have stimulated the 
Government to take steps to begin the much needed 
work, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue colored Baptists of Atlanta are organiz- 
ing a seminary. 


—Tue Paris Opera now, including rent, costs 
the country aitogether $800,000 a year. 


—A rirst.cLass club, the Parthenon, is to be 
started in London, in which no liquors will be allowed. 


—Worx has been resumed on Strasburg Ca- 
thedral and the restoration may be completed this year. 


—TueE tramps are fleeing Texas, having got the 
idea that a Bill to put them to work had passed the State 
Legislature. 


—Tue Emperor Francis Joseph has celebrated 
his silver wedding by granting forty stipends of $15? 
each for students of the Austrian Universities. 


—A Bitu making women eligible to the offices 
of Superintendent of Schools and School Inspector has 
been passed by the Michigan House of Representatives. 


—GeERMAN agriculturists are getting up a peti- 
tion, praying their Government to absolutely probibit 
the importation of American cattle, from fear of con- 
tagion. 

—Tux scaffolding that has remained for fifty-six 
years around the tower of Rouen Cathedral, in France, 
was removed a few days ago, the lantern having at 
length been completely restored. 


—TueE wages of male and female teachers come 
nearer to being equal in Colorado than in any other 
State inthe Union. Men average $49.90 per month pay, 
women $46.95, less than $3 difference. 


—<Aw official report to the Persian Government 
of the earthquake at Mianch on the 22d of March, says 
that twenty-one villages were totally destroyed, and 922 
persons, 2,660 sheep, 1,125 oxen, 124 horses and 55 
camels were killed. 


—Tue Stone estate at Malden has offered 
Andover Theological Seminary $100,000 and Phillips 
Academy $25,000, provided that $45,000 is raised from 
other sources, and the friends of the institutions are try- 
ing to raise the money. 


—Accorpine to the St. Petersburg Golos, the 
Russian Government will hereafter compel the proprie- 
tors of all factories to provide {ree hospitals and medical 
attendance for those of their employés who contract dis- 
ease or suffer injuries in the factories. 


—CARDINAL-ELECT Newman reached Rome in 
safety, but in feebleness so great that the»Pope, in 
thoughtful consideration of his age and. weakness, for. 
bade him from fulfilling immediately the customary for- 
mality of a visit to the Vatican, saying that be shiguld 
not expect to see him there for some days. 


* 

—Tue Mikado of Japan, who has reduced his 
own expenses, lately entertained his Ministers at dinner, 
and seized the occasion to reprehend their luxury and 
extravagance. The Prime Minister has, in consequence, 
issued an order enjoining strict economy in depart- 
ments, and stopping further expenditure on public 
works. 

—Awn ancient burial erypt under New Haven’s old - 
Centre Church has been repaired and will soon be opened 
forinspect:on. In it there are one bundred and seventy 
slabs and thirteen tablets, one bearing the date 1687, 
while others have the names of Mrs Rebecca Hayes, 
President Hayes’s great-great-grandmother, and Mar- 
garette, Benedict Arnold’s beautilul first wife. 


—TuE new monument to Edward Everett at 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, Boston, is composed of red 
polished granite from the Bay of Fundy. The shape is 
modeled on that of an ancient altar. A Greek {ret is in- 
cised around the base. The frieze is of white marble, 
ornamented with classical festoons, while in the faces 
panels of white marble are inserted, bearing the in- 
scriptions, 


—A Britisu cavalryman suggests that the art 
of swimming on borseback be regularly practiced, when- 
ever possible, by the British cavalry, and urges as a’ 
reason the recent loss of an entire squadron of the Tenth 
Hussars while attempting to ford the River Cabul. He 
mentions that last Summer he saw a French cavalry 
regiment practice “* mounted swimming” in the Seine. 
If either men or horses exhibited signs of nervousness 
the practice was repeated until confidence had been 
obtained. : 

—Toxacco is largely cultivated in Russia, and 
the seed used on the plantations is from the United 
States and from Turkey. According to the official report 
for the year 1877, there were raised in twelve southern 
provinces about 3,000,000 poods (or 120,000,000 pounds) ; 
in Caucasus, 75,000 poods (or 3,000,000 pounds); and 
in Siberia 27,000 poods (1,080,000 pouads); or, alto. 
gether, about 3,102,000 poods. At the rate.of two rou- 
bles per pood, the revenue from tobacco is over 
$6,000,000 a year. All the Russian tobacco is consumed 
by Russians. 


—TuE Permanent Exposition building at Cin- 
cinnati, for which contracts have just been given out, 
according to description, will be a substantial and ample 
building of brick and stone, It is anticipated that it 
will be so far finished as to be ready for the reception ot 
goods by the 20th of August next, and opened to the 
public on the 10th of Septemver. The new structure, it 
is understood, will be used for the holding of anaoual ex- 
hibitions of American manufactures on the general plan 
of the very successful competitive digplays that ‘have 
been held there fora number of years, 


—Lonpon is spread over about 7,000 square 
miles. There is one death there évery six minutes, and 
one birth every four. The growth of the population 1s 
at the rate of 75,000 a year, or 205 each day. . The totat 
length of streets in London is about 7,000 miles; there 
are built every year about 9,000 new houses, by which 
the length of the streets is increased by twenty-eight 
miles. In the jails there is an average of 75,000 prison- 
ers. The foreign-born residents of London number 
about 100,000, but thirty-seven per cent, of the whole 
population were born out of the city. 


—Mr. Wirt, the Swedish missionary, speaks 
highly of the Zulus, and says that they are brave, gen. 
erous and hospitable. They believe in the transmigra- 
tion of souls alter death into the bodies of serpents. 
Consequently every family has its pet serpent, and if 
this reptile goes away or dies, the circumstance is re- 
garded as a presage of ill, and there is weeping and 
guashing of teeth. Mr. Witt regards the Zula hostility 
as the outgrowth of misconduct on the part of the Euro- 
pean settlers, but says that now that they have begun 
fighting they will, so long, at least, as the present’ king 
lives, fight to the death, 


—Tue recent arrest and detention of Captain 
R. B. Wilber, of the schooner Yellow Pine, by the Gov- 
ernment authorities of Nassau, on a charge of smuggling, 
is to be investigated by Secretary Evarts. The offense 
of the captain consisted in selling about one hundred 
pounds of butter, prepared by a new process, to Nassau 
merchants. The purchasers entered the butterat the 
Custom House, the duty was paid, and yet Captain 
Wilber was arrested on a charge of smuggling, hig Crew 
were put under restraint, and he was fined-$500. Great 
indignation was caused among the Americans at Nassau, 
by the arbitrary proceedings of the customs authorities. 
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AMONG THE LILIES. 


EEP in the heart of the wood’s green shade 
Sunbeams quiver, as half-afraid; 
And south wind, whispering low through the trees, 
Wooes the hlies to perfume the breeze. 
Odorous lilies! Like fays afloat, 
Each in her own broad leafy boat, 
That sways and swings as the wavelets flow— 
Swings and sways as the soft winds blow— 
White and cool!— white and coo}! 
Pond-lilies float on the silent pocl. 


The timid rabbit comes bere to drink, 

And rest a while at the water's brink; 

Save by the note of some sweet wild b.rd, 
Scarce is the silvern silence stirred. 

The nightingale calle to his tender mate— 

The moon shines down on the lilies’ state. 
Proud queen lilies! The fair white flowers! 
What is it-they watch through the lonely hours? 
Cold and white! —cold and white! 

Floating, so still, on the waves to-night! 


They watch a form that has gone to its rest, 
And lies asleep on the pond’s dark breast, 
Frantic with shame and despair, Love’s fool 
Has found her grave in the silent pool, 

And swings and sways as the waters flow— 
Sways and swings as the sad winds blow— 
Ob, maid too frail! Ob, maid too fond! 

Ob, strange white lily afloat on the pond! 
Swift and free!—swift and free! 

Both pond and river roll down to the sea, 


Kissing thine eyes in their last long sleep, 
Sweet pond-lilies thy secret keep; 

Clustering close round thy cold, dead face, 

Kind pond-lilies thy form embrace, 

Tangled with lilies thy golden hair, 

White as the lilies thy features fair. 

Purer now than e’en jilies can be, 

Float out with the lihes to river and sea. 

Float out! oh, thou hily-blossom of pain, 

Where none but the angels shall find thee again. 


Cuarvotre M, STaniey. 








THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


By WILk1£ CoLuins. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


MELIUS left Mrs. Farnaby troubled by 
A emotions of confusion and alarm, which 
he was the last man living to endure pa- 
tiently. Her extraordinary story of the dis- 
covered daughter, the still more startling 
assertion of her resolution to leave the house 
-the absence of any plain explanation, the 
burden of secrecy imposed on him—all com- 
bined together to irritate his sensitive nerves. 
““T hate mysteries.” he thought; “and ever 
since [landed in England [I seem fated to be 
mixed up in them. Does she really mean to 
leave her husband and her niece? What will 
Farnaby do? What will become of Regina?” 
To think of Regina was to think of the new 
repulse of which he had been made the sub- 
ject. Again he had appealed to her loye for 
him, and again she had refused to marry him 
at his own time. 

He was especially perplexed and angry 
when he reflected on the unassailably strong 
influence which her uncle appeared to have 
over her. All Regina’s sympathy was with 
My, Farnaby and his troubles. Asmelius might 
have understood her a little better if she had 
told him what had passed between her uncle 
and herself on the night of Mr. Farnaby’s re- 
turn, in a state of indignation, from the lec- 
ture. In terroy of the engagement being 
broken off, she had been forced to confess that 
she was too fond of Amelius to prevail on 
herself to part with him. If he attempted a 
second exposition of his Socialist principles on 
the platform, she owned that it might be im- 
possible to receive him again asa suitor. But 
she pleaded hard for the granting of a pardon 
to the first offense, in the interests of hey own 
tranquillity, if not in mercy to Amelius. Mr, 
#srnaby (already troubled by his commercial 
anxjeties) had listened more amiably, and also 
more gbsently, than usual, and had granted 
her petition with the ready indulgence of a 
preoceupieg man. It had been decided be- 
tween then that the offense of the lecture 
should be passed over in discreet silence. Re- 
gina’s gratitude for this concession inspired 
her sympathy with her uncle in his present 
state of suspense. She had been sorely tempted 
to tell Amelius what had happened. But the 
natural reserve of her character—fortified, in 
ahis instance, by the defensive pride which 
amakes women unwilling (before marriage) to 
confess their weakness unreservedly to the 
man who has inspired it—had sealed her lips. 
“When he is a little less violent and a little 





the cottage ? 


If it proved to be not worth see- 
borhood—and there are periods in a man’s life 
when he finds the society that walks on four 
feet a welcome relief from the society that 
walks on two. 

It was a fairly fine day. He turned north- 
ward towards the Regent’s Park. 

The cottage was in a by-road just outside 
the Park—a cottage in the strictest sense of 
the word. A sitting-room, a library and a 
bedroom —all of small proportions—and, under 
them, a kitchen and two more rooms, repre- 
sented the whole of the little dwelling from 
top to bottom. It was simply and prettily fur- 
nished ; and it was completely surrounded by 
its own tiny plot of garden-ground. The 
library especially was a perfect little retreat, 


shady, and adorned with bookcases of old 
carved oak. 

Amelius had scarcely looked round the 
room before his inflammable brain was on fire 
with a new idea, Other idle men in trouble 
had found the solace and the occupation of 
their lives in books. Why should he not be 
one of them? Why not plunge into study in 
this delightful retirement—and perhaps, one 
day, astonish Regina and Mr. Farnaby by 
bursting on the world as the writer of a fam- 
ous book? Exactly as Amelius, two days 
since, had seen himself in the future, a public 
lecturer in receipt of glorious fees—so he now 
saw himself the celebrated scholar and writer 
of a new era to come. The woman who 
showed the cottage happened to mention that 
a gentleman had already looked over it that 
morning, and had seemed to like it. Amelius 
instantly gave her a shilling. and said, “ I take 
it on the spot.’”’ The wondering woman re- 
ferred him to the house-agent’s address, and 
kept at a safe distance from the excitable 
stranger as she let him out. In less than an- 
other hour Amelius had taken the cottage and 
had returned to the hotel with a new interest 
in life and a new surprise for Rufus. 

As usual, in cases of emergency, the Ameri- 
can wasted no time in talking. He went out 
at once to see the cottage and to make his own 
inquiries of the agent. The result amply 
proved that Amelius had not been imposed 
upon. If he repented of his bargain the gen- 
tleman who had first seen the cottage was 
ready to take it off his hands at a moment's 
notice. 

Going back to the hotel, Rufus found Ame- 
lius resolute to move into his new abode and 
eager for the coming life of study and retire- 
ment. Knowing perfectly well beforehand 
how this Jatter project would end, the Ameri- 
can tried the efficacy of a little worldly tempta- 
tion. He had arranged, he said, “to have a 
good time of it in Paris,” and he proposed that 
Amelius should be his companion. The sug- 
gestion prgduced not the slightest effect. 
Amelius tabked as if he was a confirmed re- 
cluse, in the decline of life, “ Thank you,” he 
said, with the most amazing gravity ; “I pre- 
fer the company of my books and the seclusion 


by more selling-out of money in the Funds, 


handsome pecuniary yesult inscribed on the 
right side of the ledger. 


He was not so selfishly absorbed in his own 
projects as to forget Mrs. Farnaby. On the 


her. 

A certain middle-aged man of business has 
been briefly referred to, in these pages, as one 
of Regina's faithful admirers, patiently sub- 
mitting to the triumph of his favored young 
rival. This gentleman, issuing from his car- 
riage with his card case ready in his hand, met 
Amelius at the door, with a face which an- 
nounced plainly that a catastrophe had hap- 
pened. ““ You have heard the sad news, no 
doubt ?” he said, jn a rich bass voice, attuned 
to sadly-courteous tones, The seryant opened 
the door before Amelius could answer, After 
a contest of politeness, the middle-aged gentle- 
man consented to make his inquiries first. 
| “ How is Mr.Farnaby’? No better? And Miss 
| Regina? Very poorly, eh? Dear, dear me! 
Say | called, if you please.’ He handed in two 
cards, with a severe enjoyment of the melan- 
choly occasion and the rich bass sounds of his 
own voice. ‘“ Very sad, is it not?’ he said, 











| paternal indulgence. ‘* Good morning.” He 


| bowed with melancholy grace, and got into his | 


| carriage. 
Amelius looked after the prosperous mer- 
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ing, the Zoological Gardens were in the neigh- 


looking out on the back garden, peaceful and | 





of my library.” This declaration was followed | 


and by a visit to a bookseller, which left a | 


On the next day Amelius presented himself | course,” she answered, gravely. 
towards two o'clock at Mr. Farnaby’s house. | company my dear uncle if he wishes it.” 


contrary he was honestly anxious for news of | 
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had peremptorily forbidden them to open the 


door to their mistréss, if she ever returned at | 


any future time to the house. 
tions and remonstrances, when she was left 
alone with him, were answered, once for all, 
in these pitiless terms: “If you wish to de- 
serve the fatherly interest that I take in you, 
do as I do- 
aunt ever existed. We shall quarrel if you ever 
mention her name in my hearing again.” This 
said, he had instantly changed the subject, in- 
structing Regina to write an cxcuse to“ Mr. 
Melton’”’ (otherwise the middle-aged rival), 
with whom he had been engaged to dine that 
evening. Relating this latter event, Regina’s 
ever-ready gratitude overflowed in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Melton. “He was so kind! he left 
his guests in the evening, and came and sat 
with my uncle for nearly an hour.”? Amelius 
made no remark on this ; he led the conversa- 
tion back to the subject of Mrs. Farnaby. * She 
once spoke to me of her lawyers,” he said. 
** Do they know nothing about her ?” 

The answer to this question showed that 


Regina's ques- | 


forget that such a person as your’ 


the sternly-final decision of Mr. Farnaby was | 


matched by cqual resolution on the part of 
his wife. 

One of the partners in the legal firm had 
called that morning, to see Regina on a matter 
of business. Mrs. Farnaby had appeared at 
the office on the previous day, and had briefly 
expressed her wish to make a small annual 
provision for her niece, in case of future need. 
Declining to enter into any explanation, she 


had waited until the necessary document had | 


been drawn out; had requested that Regina 
might be informed of the circumstance ; and 
had then taken her departure in absolute si- 
lence. Hearing that she had left her husband, 
the lawyer (like every one else) was com- 
pletely at a loss to understand what it meant. 

“And what does the doctor say?’ Amelius 
asked next. 

“My uncle is to be kept perfectly quiet,” 
Regina answered ; “and is not to return to 
business for some time to come. Mr. Melton, 


| servant in the 
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time to come. I know you will help us by 
consenting to this—for Sally's sake.” 

Amelius bowed in silence. He would not 
have confessed what he felt, at that moment, 
to any living soul—it is doubtful if he even 
confesseu it to himself. Mrs. Payson, observing 
him with a woman’s keen sympathy, relented 
a little. “I might give her a message,” the 
good lady suggested—~* just to say you are 
glad to hear she is behaving so well.” 

* Will you give her this ?” Amelius asked. 

He took from his pocket a little photograph 
of the cottage, which he had noticed on the 
house-agent’s desk, and had taken away with 
him. “It is my cottage now,” he explained, 
in tones that faltered a little ; “ I am going to 
live there ; Sally might like to see it.” 

“Sally shall see it,’ Mrs. Payson agreed 
“ if you will only let me take this away first ?’” 
She pointed to the address of the cottage, 
printgd under the photograph. Past experi- 
ence in the Home made her reluctant to trust 
Sally with the address in London at which 
Amelius was to be found. 

Rufus produced a huge complex knife, out 

of the depth of which a pair of scissors burst 
on touching a spring. Mrs. Payson cut off the 
address, and placed the photograph in her 
pocket-book. “ Now,” she said, “ Sally will be 
happy, and no harm can come of it.” 
‘ve known you, ma’am, nigh on twenty 
years.” Rufus remarked. “I do assure you 
that’s the first rash observation I ever heard 
from your lips.” 


«J 


CHAPTER XXVIIT. 
YO days later, Amelius moved into his 
cottage. He had provided himself with 

a new servant, as easily as he had provided 
himself with a new abode. A foreign waiter 
at the hotel—a gray-haired Frenchman of the 
old school, reputed to be the mostill-tempered 
house—had felt the genial 
influence of Amelius with the receptive readi- 
ness of his race. Here was a young English- 
man, whospoke to him as easily and pleasantly 


with his usual kindness, has undertaken to | as if he was speaking to a friend—who heard 


look after his affairs for him. 


Otherwise, my | him relate his little grievances, and never took 


uncle, in his present state of anxiety about the | advantage of that circumstance, to turn him 


bank, would never have consented to obey the 
doctor's orders. When he can safely travel, 
he is recommended to go abroad for the 
Winter, and get well again in some warmer 
climate. He refuses to leave his business—and 
the doctor refuses to take the responsibility, 
There is to be a consultation of physicians to- 
morrow. Oh, Amelius, I was really fond of 
my aunt—I am heart-broken at this dreadful 
change !”’ ; 

There was a momentary silence. If Mr. 
Melton had been present, he would have said 
a few neatly sympathetic words. Amelius 
knew no more than a savage of the art of con- 
ventional consolation. Tadmor had made him 
familiar with the social and political questions 
of the time, and had taught him to speak in 
public. But Tadmor, rich in books and news- 
papers, was a powerless training institution in 
the matter of small talk. 

“Suppose Mr. Farnaby is obliged to go 
abroad,’ he suggested, after waiting a little, 
* what will you do?” 

Regina looked at him with an air of melan- 
choly surprise. “I shall do my duty, of 
“T shall ac- 
She 
glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. “It 
is time he took his medicine,” she resumed ; 
* you will excuse me, [am sure.” She shook 


| hands, not very warmly, and hastened out of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the room. 

Amelius left the house with a conviction 
which disheartened him—the conviction that he 
had never understood Regina, and that he was 
not likely to understand her in the fucure. He 
turned for relicf to the consideration of Mr, 
Farnaby’s strange conduct, under the domestic 
disaster which had betallen him, 

Recalling what he had observed for himself, 
and what he had heard from Mrs. Farnaby 
when she had first taken him into her confi- 
dence. he interred that the subject of the lost 
child had not only been a subject of estrange- 
ment between the husband and wife, but that 
the husband was, in some way, the person 
blamable for it. Assuming this theory to be 
the right one, there would be serious obstacles 
to the meeting of mother and child in the 
mother’s home. The departure of Mrs. Far- 
naby was, in that case, no longer unintelligible, 


| addressing his youthful rival with an air of | and Mr. Farnaby’s otherwise inexplicable con- 


duct had the light of a motive thrown on it, 
which might not unnaturally influence a hard- 
hearted man weary alike of his wife and his 
wife’s troubles. Arriving at this conelusion 


more humble,” she thought, “ perhaps I may | chant, as the prancing horses drew him away. | by a far shorter process than is here indicated, 
| ‘* After all,” he thought, bitterly, “she might | Amelius pursued the subject no further. At 


tell him.” 

So it fell out that Amelius took his way 
through the streets, a mystified and an angry 
man, 

Arrived in sight of the hote], he stopped 
and looked about him. 

It was impossible to disguise from himself 
that a lurking sense of regret was making 
itself felt, in his present frame of mind, when 
he thought of Simple Sally. In all probability 
he would have quarreled with any man who 
had accused higa of actually lamenting the 
girl’s absence and wanting her back agajn. He 
happened to recollect her artless blue eyes, 
with their vague, patient look. and her quaint 
childish questions, put so openly in so sweet a 
voice—and that was all. Was there anything 
reprehensible, if you please, in an act of re- 
membrance? Comforting himself with these 
considerations, he moved on again a step or 
two—and stopped once more. In his present 
humor he shrank from facing Rufus. ‘The 
American read him like a book ; the Ameri- 
«an would ask irritating questions. He turned 
jiis back on the hotel. and looked at his watch. 
As he took it out his finger and thumb touched 
something else in his waistcoat pocket. It 
was the card that Regina had given to him— 
the card of the cottage to let. He had nothing 


uo do and nowhere to go, Why not Jook at 


be happier with that rich prig than she could 
be with me.’’. He stepped into the hall, and 
spoke to the servant. The man had his mes- 
sage ready, Miss Regina would see Mr. Gold- 
enheart, if he would be so good as to wait in 
the dining room. 


inflamed with weeping. 


means? W hy has she left us? When she sent 
for you yesterday, what did she say ?” 


answer. “ Your aunt said she thought of 
going away. But.” he added, with perfect 
truth, * she refused to tell me why. or where, 
she was going. lam quite as much at a loss 
to understand her as you are. What does 
your uncle propose to do?” 

Mr. Farnaby’s conduct, as described by 
Regina, thickened the mystery—he proposed 
to do nothing. ‘ 

He had been found on the hearth-rug in his 
dressing-room, having apparently been seized 
with a fit, in the act of burning some paper. 
The ashes were discovered close by him, just 
inside the fender. On his recovery, his: first 
anxiety was to know if a letter had been 
burnt. Satisfied on this point. he had ordered 
the servants to assemble round his bed, and 





In his position, Amelius could make but one | 


the time when he had first visited the Farna- 
bys, Rufus had advised him to withdraw from 
closer intercourse with them, while he had the 
chance. In his present mood, he was almost 
in danger of acknowledging to himself that 


| Rufus had proved to be right. 


Regina appeared, pale and scared, her eyes | 
“Oh, Amelius, can | 
you tell me what this dreadful misfortune | 





He lunched with his American friend at the 
hotel. Before the meal was over, Mrs. Payson 
called, to say a tew cheering words about 
rally. 

It was not to be denied that the girl re- 
mained persistently silent and reserved. In 
other respects the report was highly favorable. 
She was obedient to the rules of the house ; 
she was always ready with any little services 
that she could render to her companions ; and 
she was so eager to improve herself, by means 
of her reading lessons and writing-lessons, that 
it was not easy to induce her to lay aside her 
book and her slate. When the teacher offered 
her some small reward for her good conduct, 
and asked her what she would like, the sad 
little face brightened, and the faithful crea- 
ture’s answer was always the same. “ 
should like to know what he is doing pow. 
(Alas for Sally— “he” meant Amelius !) 





| 
' 





| expressive of devotion. 





, for you as a cook. 


into ridicule—who said kindly, “I hope you 
don’t mind my calling you by your nickname,” 
when he ventured to explain that his Christian 
name was “ Théophile,” and that his English 
fellow-servants had facetiously altered and 
shortened it to “Toff,” to suit their insular 
convenience. “Tor the first time, sir,” he 
had hastened to add, * I feel it an honor to be 
Toff, when you speak to me.’ Asking every- 
body whom he met if they could recommend a 
servant to him, Amelius had put the question, 
when Toff came in one morning with the hot 
water. The old Frenchman made a low bow, 
“T know of but one 
man, sir, whom I can safely recommend,” he 
said. “Take me.” Amelius was delighted ; 
he had only one objection to make. “I don’t 
want to keep two servants,” he said, while 
Toff was helping him on with his dressing- 
gown. “Why should you keep two servants, 
sir?” the Frenchman inquired. Amelius an- 
swered, ‘I can’t ask you to make the beds.” 
“Why not?’ said Totf—and made the bed, 
then and there, .1n five minutes. He ran out of 
the room, and came back with ene of the 
chambermaid’s brooms. “Judge for yourself, 
sir—can I sweep a carpet?’ He placed a 
chair for Amelius. “ Permit me to save you 
the trouble of shaving yourself. Are you 
satisfied? Very good. Iam equally capable 
of cutting your hair, and attending to your 
corns (if you suffer, sir, from that inconven- 
ience). Will you allow me to propose some- 
thing which you have not yet had for your 
breakfast?’ In half an hour or more, he 
brought in the new dish, “(£ufs 4 la Tripe. 
An elementary specimen, sir, of what I can do 
Be pleased to taste it.” 


| Amelius eat it all up on the spot ; and Toff ap- 





plied the moral, with the neatest choice of 
language. “Thank you, sir, for a gratifying 
expression of approval. Cne more specimen 
of my poor capabilities, and’ I have done. It 
is barely possible—God forbid ! -that you may 
fall ill. Honor me by reading that document.” 
Iie handed a written paper to Amelius, dated 
some years since in ] aris, and signed in an 
English name, “I testify with gratitude and 
pleasure that Théophile Leblond has nursed 
me through a Jong illness, with an intelligence 
and devotion which I cannot too highly praise.” 
“May you never employ me, sir, in that capa- 
city,’ said Toff. “I have only to add that Iam 
not so old as I look, and that my political 
opinions have changed, in later life, from red- 
republican to moderate liberal. I also confess, 
if necessary, that I still have an ardent admire- 
tion for the fair sex.’’ He laid his hand on his 
heart, and waited to be engaged. 

So the household at the cottage was modestly 
limited to Amelius and Toff. 

Rufus remained for another week in London, 
to watch the new experiment. He had made 
careful inquiries into the Frenchman’s charac- 
ter, and had found that the comp)sints of his 
temper really amounted to this—that “he 
gave himself the airs of a gentleman, and 
didn’t understand a joke.”’ On the questions of 
honesty and sobriety, the testimony of the pro- 
prietor of the hotel left Rufus nothing to de- 
sire. Greatly to his surprise, Amelius showed 
no disposition to grow weary of his quiet lite, 
or to take refuge in perilous amusements from 
the sober socicty of his bocks. He was regular 
in his inquiries at Mr. Farnaby’s house; he 
took long walks by himself; he never men- 
tioned Sally’s name; he lest his interest in 
going to the theatre, and he never appeared in 
the smoking-room of the club. Some men, 
observing the remarkable change which had 


_ passed over his excitable temperament, would 
| have hailed it as a good sign for the future. The 


| 


New Englandey looked below the surface. ard 
was not so easily deceived. “My bright boy's 


“You must wait a little longer before yon | soul js discouraged and cast down,” was the 
write to her,’ Mrs. Payson concluded ; “and | conclusion that he drew. «There's darkness 
you must not think of sceing her for some ' in him where they¢ once was light—and, 
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what's worse than all, he caves in, and keeps 
it to himself.” After vainly trying to induce 
Amelius to open his heart, Rufus at last went 
to Paris, with a mind that was ill at ease. 

On the day of the American's departure the 
march of events was resumed, and the unna- 
turally quiet life of Amelius began to be dis- 
turbed again. 

Making his customary inquiries in the fore- 
noon at Mr. Farnaby’s door, he found the 
household in a state of agitation. A second 
council of physicians had been held in conse- 
quence of the appearance of some alarming 
symptoms in the case of the patient. On this 
occasion the medical men told him plainly that 
he would sacrifice his Jife to his obstinacy if 
he persisted in remaining in London and re- 
turning to his business. By good fortune the 
affairs of the bank had greatly benefited, 
through the powerful interposition of Mr. Mel- 
ton. With these improved prospects Mr. Far- 
naby submitted to the doctors’ advice. He 
was to start on the first stage of his journey 
the next morning, and, at his own earnest de- 
sire, Regina was to go with him. “I hate 
strangers and foreigners, and I don’t like being 
alone. If you don’t go with me I shall stay 
where I am—and die.” So Mr. Farnaby put 
it to his adopted daughter, in his rasping voice 
and with his hard frown. 

“T am grieved, dear Amelius, to go away 
from you,’’ Regina said ; “ but what can I] do? 
It would have been so nice if you could have 
gene with us. I did hint something of the sort, 

ut——” 

Her downcast face finished the sentence. 
Amelius felt the bare idea of being Mr. Far- 
naby’s traveling-companion make his blood 
run cold; and Mr. Farnaby, on his side, re- 
ciprocated the sentiment. “1 will write con- 
stantly, dear,” Regina resumed; “and you 
will write back, won't you? Say you love 
me, and promise to come to-morrow morning, 
before we go.” 

She kissed him affectionately—and, the in- 
stant after, checked the responsive outburst of 
tenderness in Amelius by that utter want of 
tact which (in spite of the popular delusion to 
the contrary) is so much more common in 
women than in men. “My uncle is so particu- 
lar about packing his linen,” she said, “ no- 
body can please him but me; I must ask you 
to let me run upstairs again.” 

Amelius went out into the strect with his 
head down and his lips fast closed. He was 
not far from Mrs. Payson’s house. ‘ Why 
shouldn’t I call?” he thought to himself. His 
—- added, “and hear some news of 
Pa Pid 

There was good news. The girl was bright- 
ening mentally and physically. She was 
in a fair way, if she only remained in the 
Home, to be “Simple” Sally no longer. Ame- 
lius asked if she had got the photograph of the 
cottage. Mrs. Payson laughed. “Sleeps with 
it under her pillow, poor child,” she said, “ and 
looks at it fifty times a day.” Thirty years 
since, with infinitely less experience to guide 
her, the worthy matron would have followed 
her instincts, and would have hesitated to tell 
Amelius quite so much about the photograph. 
But some of a woman’s finer sensibilities do 
get blunted with the advance of age and the 
accumulation of wisdom. 

Instead of pursuing the subject of Sally’s 
progress, Amelius, to Mrs. Payson’s surprise, 
— a clumsy excuse, and abruptly took his 
cave. 

He felt the need of being alone; he was 
conscious of a vague distrustof himself, which 
degraded him in his own estimation. Was he, 
like characters he had read ot in books, the 
victim of a fatality? The slightest cireum- 
stances conspired to heighten his interest in 
Sally—just at the time when Regina had once 
more disappointed him. He was as firmly 
convinced, as if he had been the strictest 
moralist living, that it was an insult to Regina, 
and an insult to his own self-respect, to set the 
lost creature whom he had rescued in any 
light of comparison with the young lady who 
was one day to be his wife. And yet, try as 
he might to drive her out, Sally kept her place 
in his thoughts. There was, apparently, some 
innate depravity in him. If a looking giass had 
been handed to him at that moment, he would 
have been afraid to look himself in the face. 

After walking until he was weary, he went 
to his club. 

The porter gave him a letter as he crossed 
the hall. Mrs. Farnaby had kept her promise, 
and had written to him. The smoking-room 
was deserted at that time of day. He opened 
his letter in solitude, looked at it, crumpled it 
up impatiently, and put it into his pocket. Not 
even Mrs. Farnaby could interest him at that 
critical moment. His own affairs absorbed 
him. ‘lhe one idea in his mind, after what he 
had heard about Sally, was the idea of making 
a last effort to hasten the date of his marriage 
before Mr. Farnaby left England. “If I can 
only feel sure of Regina——” 

His thoughts went no further than that. He 
walked up and down the empty smoking-room, 
anxious and irritable, dissatisfied with him- 
self, despairing of the future. “I can but try 
it!” he suddenly decided, and turned at once 
to the table to write a letter. 

Death had been busy with the members of 
his family in the long interval that had passed 
since he and his father left England. His 
nearest surviving relative was his uncle—his 
father’s younger brother—who occupied a 
post of high importance in the Foreign Office. 
To this gentleman he now wrote, announcing 
his arrival in England, and his anxiety to 
qualify himself for employment in a Govern- 
ment office. “Be so good as to grant me an 
interview,” he concluded; “and ’ hope to 
satisfy you that I am not unworthy of your 
kindness, if you will exert your influence in 
my favor.” 

He sent away his letter at once by a private 
messenger, instructing the man to wait for an 
answer. 

It was not without doubt, and even pain 





that he had opened communications with a 
man whose harsh treatment of his father it 
was impossible for him to forget. What could 
the son expect? There was but one hope. 
Time might have softened his heart, and might 
incline him to make a tardy atonement to the 
memory of his brother, by kindness to his 
brother’s only son. 

His father’s last word of caution, his own 
boyish promise not to claim kindred with his 
relations in England, were vividly present to the 
mind of Amelius, while he waited for the return 
of the messenger. His one justification was 
in the motives that animated him. Circum- 
stances, which his father had never antici- 
pated, rendered it an act of duty towards 
himself to make the trial at least of what his 
family interest could do for him. There could 
be no sort of doubt that a man of Mr. Farnaby’s 
character would yield, if Amelius would an- 
nounce that he had the promise of an appoint- 
ment under Government—with the powerful 
influence of a near relation to accelerate his 
promotion. He sat, idly drawing lines on the 
blotting-paper ; at one moment regretting that 
he had sent his letter ; at another, comforting 
himself in the belief that, if his father had been 
living to advise him. his father would have 
approved of the course that he had taken. 

The messenger returned witli these lines of 
reply : * Under any ordinary circumstances, I 
would have used my influence to help you on 
in the world. But, when you not only hold the 
most abominable political opinions, but actually 
proclaim those opinions in public, Iam amazed 
at your audacity in writing to me. There must 
be no further communication between us. 
While you are a Socialist, you are a stranger 


7) 
to me. (To be continued.) 








German Theological Students. 


One of the most remarkable facts in German 
University life is the extraordinary decrease for 
years past in the number of the students of theology. 
‘The decrease is so great that in several States there 
has been an insufficiency of candidates for the pul- 
pit. Until now Schleswig-Hol-tein was an exten- 
sive nursery-ground of theologians, but there also 
a talling off by nearly forty per cent. has recently 
occurred. At Kiel there are at present poate tH 
four, at other German Universities, twenty-eight 
students of theology, of Schleswig-Holstein origin— 
altogether fitty-two. Six years ago there were still 
ninety of them, whilst fifty years ago there had been 
no less than 168 students of theology at Kiel alone, 
almost all of them being Schleswig-Holsteiners! It 
is to be feared that the progress of Natural Science 
and the deciphering of Assyrian clay-tablets have 
wrought sad havoc in the German Theolvgical 
Faculty. 








Zoological Mail Bags. 

German post-offices are zoological gardens on a 
small scale. In tl.e course of a year as many as 
40,000 live animals are sent by post, and if crabs, 
frogs, bees and small insects are counted, the total 
will be among the millions. The post-office author- 
ities have the privilege of excluding such animals as 
may be deemed either dangerous or disagreeable ; 
but within the last six months only thirty-nine pack- 
ages of living animals were refused, among which 
were an alligator, done up in a box considered as 
too fragile: a lot of dogs, whose persistent barking 
could not be quieted, and a number of pigeons 
loosely tied up ina sack. On the other hand, 
during the same period, a crocodile, scores of birds 
of prey, monkeys, serpents, a leopard and four 
living bear cubs were transmitted by post. 








Grain at the World’s Fair. 


THE report upon agriculture hy J. J. Woodman, 
of Michigan, Assistant Commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition, contains an interesting account of the 
exhibit of grains. It says the finest exhibit of agri- 
cultural products from the United States was that 
of the Oregon State Commission. The report 
contains a comparative statement of the present 
condition of agricultural interests in the principal 
countries of Europe, noting especially the points in 
which they difler from the same industries in our 
own country. In France the average size of farms 
is sixteen and a half acres arable or thirty-three 
and a half acres of productive land, making 3,977,781 
farms. Of these, 2,826,388, or 71 per cent., are culti- 
vated by the owners ; 831,943, or only 21 per cent., 
are rented at a fixed price and 8 per cent. 
are worked on shares. The free use of fertilizers 
is mentioned as the reason for the heavy crops 
realized from small areas.. The advantage of ro- 
tation has also been fully demonstrated in France. 
In the English exhibit samples of Mulds’s new va- 
rieties of wheat were shown in the straw and at- 
tracted much attention. It was claimed that this 
wheat could be sown one month earlier and would 
require only one-half the quantity of the old varie- 
ties, and would produce 105 grains from a single 
stalk, and 112 bushels, from a single acre. The re- 
port shows that the average production of England 

er acre is greater than in any other country in 

rope, if not in the world. In Austria and Hungary 
924% per cent of tle whole territory is productive, 
and the soil is highly favorable for agriculture. 
The farmers generally own the soil they cultivate. 

An elaborate and comprehensive table, giving the 
average amount of the cereal production of the 
European countries which furnish a surp.us for com- 
merce, and also those which are obliged to import 
breadstuffs, shows that the average annual produc- 
tion of cereals in Eorope amounts to 5,147,796,000 
bushels, of which Russia produces 1,655,021,000 
bushels, or nearly one-third ; the whole of Germany, 
765,000,000 bushels; France, 710,130,000 bushels 
and Hungary, 300,330,000. On the basis of an 
average of 15 78-100 bushels of cereals for each 

erson for home consumption, Roumania, Denmark, 

ussia, Prussia, France, Hungary, Bavaria and 
Sweden alone raise sufficient for home consumption. 
A comparison of the production of cereals per 
capita for the whole population of Europe with that 
for the United States gives the former aboutseven- 
teen bushels and the latter forty bushels. : 

he report says that many of the countries of 
Europe, especially Great Britain and France, are 
largely deficient in meat products and that they are 
now turning their attention to the United States for 
supplies. The ne says that English stock- 
raisers, who have become alarmed at the success 
which ‘has attended the importation of American 
beef, have recently discovered that American 
cattle can be imported and fed even upon American 
grain at present prices with considerable profit to 
the English importer. 





_FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Professor J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, Ky., bas 
been elected by the Academy of Sciences, Paris, Cor- 
respondent in Mineralogy, in room of the late Sir Charles 
Lyeli. 

We Regret to Announce the death of Herr Ludwig 
Reichenbach, an eminent German botanist and zoologist. 
He died at Dresden on the 18th ultimo, aged eighty-six 
years, 

Dr. Alexander Dixon, Pro‘essor in the University of 
Glasgow, bas been elected to the Pro‘essorsbip of Botany 
in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Balfour. 


Chemists Turned Astrenemers.—The Chemical So 
ciety of Russia is now discussing the means of a thor- 
ough study of the surface of the moon, especially by 
means of spectrum analysis, 


The Various German Societies for the protection of 
animals are now keenly discussing the vivisection ques- 
tion, and have arranged a congress, which will shortly 
meet at Gotha, and which is to fix the tinal resulutions 


L, Babe has announced to the Paris Geographical So- 
ciety, that he proposes to explore the globe by means of 
an improved Montgolfier balloon, capable of storing heat 
in all regions and of maintaining a suffictent height for 
several wecks, 


The Paint-mine at Reno, Nevada, comprises a ledge 
forty-two feet wide and of unknown depth. The ma- 
terial is said to mix well with oil and not to settle on 
standing. The mineral contains a small quantity of 
silver and traces of gold. 


_ A Monument to Niepee.—A committee has been or- 
ganized in France to obtain subscriptions for erecting a 
statue to Nicephore Niepce, the inventor of photography. 
A circular bas been published and will be scut to all sei- 
entific societies over the world. 


A University for Women will be opened shortly tp 
Odessa. It will have three faculties — history and 
literature, mathematics and natura! science. The pro- 
gramme will be the same as in the other Russian uni- 
versities for male students, with slight chunges. Greek 
will not be obligatory, but pedagogy and bygiene will be 
required, 

The German Scientific World is much gratified at the 
distinction conferred upon Dr. Julius Schmidt, of Athens, 
by the French Academy of Sciences, which recently hon- 
ored Dr. Schmidt by presenting him with the Prix Volz 
in recognition of his work on the Moon. This prize is 
only given for important astronom:cal work, and bas not 
been awarded since 1870. 


One of the New Industries of Germany, reported by 
Dr. Stutzer to be ‘‘now in a flourishing condition,” is 
the manufacture of artificial clover-seed. Fragments of 
gravel are sifted until particles of a suitable size are ob 
tained, and the substitute for the seed is then shaken up 
with some coloring substance until it acquires the de. 
sired hue. An ordinary pocket-microscope is quite 
sufficient, however, to expdse the cheat. 


The Eighteenth Centennial of the) Destruction of 
Pompeii.—In the present year, the eighteen centuries 
will be complete which have elapsed since Pompeii was 
destroyed by a rain of ashes and torrents of lava from 
Mount Vesuvius. The directors of the excavations at 
Pompeii intend to commemorate the event in a scientific 
manner in November next. No doubt the charming 
letters which Piiny wrote at the time will be read on 
this novel occasion, 


Quite a Heavy Business is done in California in ehip- 
ping to China the shells of the shrimp, which are,caugbt 
in such numbers on the coast, and there is almost as 
much profit from the sale of the shells as it.Yn the 
shrimps themselves. The use they are put to in China 
is a8 a manure, and as a poison to the worm which 
works such destruction to the tea-plant of that country. 
The Chinamen state that this is the only remedy at 
present known for the tea-pest. ' 


The Gauss Monument for the City of Brunswick is 
now very nearly completed, the casting taking place in 
the studio of Professor Howard, at Brunswick, after Herr 
Schaper’s model, the well-known Berlin sculptor. The 
figure will measure nine feet in height, and the great 
mathematician is represented in a fur coat with a book 
in his left band, bearing the inscription, * Disquisi- 
tiones,’”’ the work which rendered his name immortal. 
The head is said to be a masterpiece of the plastic art, 


Pre-historic Dwellings on Lake Geneva.— Recent ex- 
plorations of the lake-dwellings of Lake Geneva in 
Switzerland, prove that they were destroyed by fire dur- 
ing a Spring, when the waters of the lake stood at the 
same level as now. A layer of charcoal from the burnt 
dwellings is to be found along the whole coast, beneath 
a layer of sand and gravel. Numerous objects have 
been brought to light, such as remains of textures, and 
implements dating from the stone, bronze and iron ages. 


Precipitation of Copper.—Mr. Julio Ospina, a student 
of the College of Mining of the University of California 
proposed a modification in the precipitation of copper, by 
means of iron, in its extraction by the wet process, to 
be applied when the precipitating iron is in the shape of 
filings or iron sponge, for the purpose of avoidiug the 
mixing of the fine iron with the copper precipitates. The 
process consists in packing the iron into bags betore 
putting it into the copper solution, It is based on the 
principle that the precipitation is effected in an electro- 
lytic way. The precipitation has to be made at a high 
temperature, and from a solution not exceeding 12° B, 
in order to obtain a loose sponge that can be easily de- 
tached from the bag. 


Annual Expenses of the Institute of France.—The 
Institute of France is composed of only five acade- 
mies: the French Academy, the Academy of Belles- 
lettres, the Academy of Fine Arts, the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science, and the Academy of Sciences. 
The first four contain each forty members, the last 
sixty-eight, making in all two hundred and twenty-eight 
members who individually receive 1,500 francs ($300). 
Each of the six secretaries have 6,000 francs ($1,200). 
The$ corresponding members have each 300 francs 
($60). The expenses of printing, purchase of instru- 
ments, of the library, etc., amount to 205,000 francs 
($41,000). The total budget of the Institute for 1879, 
as voted by the Assembly, is 698,275 francs ($139,655). 


The Heliotrope in Geodetic Surveys. — Professor 
L. M. Haupt describes, in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, the use of the heliotrope in reflecting the sun’s 
rays to distant points, and thus facilitating tbe reading 
of angles, either horizontal or vertical, on lines of from 
fifteen to one hundred miles long, Its construction is 
so simple that it may be made by any schoolboy with a 
penknife. Two opaque screens are placed about eighteen 
inches apart upon a strip of wood forming a base, and 
screwed or nailed fast. A bole about one inch in diame- 
ter should be cut through each screen, the one in rear 
being a‘little larger than the other, and across each 
there should be drawn two fine wires or threads so as to 
intersect each other. About six inches in rear of the 
screens there should be placed a small mirror, three 
inches in di ter, so ted as to have the two mo- 
tions horizontal (or in azimuth) ad vertical (or in 
altitude). The crude instrument is then ready for 
operation. The raysrefiected from it are pliinly visible 
to the naked eye at from thirty to fifty miles, and with 
telescopes have been seen at a distance of nearly one 
hundred miles across Lake Superior when no trace of 
land was visible. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Empress Augusta of Germany will visit 
England this month, 





Lorp Durrrrin is having a beautiful Ameri- 
cap yacht built in Rhode Island. 


Tue late William B. Howes, of Salem, has left 
$150,000 to the Boston Athenzum. 


Tue Texas Legislature has passed a law giving 
640 acres to every veteran pensiouer. 


Dr. Lovis A. Payne, of New York, has been 
elected President of the American Medical Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in London, the Bessemer medal was awarded 
to Peter Cooper, of New York. 


Tue Crown Prince of Austria, the Archduke 
Rudolf, who arrived at Madrid on May 7th, was received 
in great state by the King and Court. 


Francis PARKMAN, the historian, has been 
made an LL.D. by McGill University at Montreal, in 
spite of the opposition of the priests, 


Ex-Governor Rice, of Massachusetts, has re- 
ceived an elegant album from the associates of his staff 
containing their photographs individually and in a group. 


GENERAL Suerman and his wife will hereafter 
live permanently in Washington. They have leased the 
residence on Fifteenth Street just vacated by Admirab 
Almy. 


Tue Right Rev. Bishop Ryan of St. Louis will 
deliver the sermon at the dedication of the Cathedral in 
New York. He is one of the most eloquent clergymen 
at the West. 


Aut of Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris’s bridesmaids 
except two— Miss Barnes and Miss Fish—are now mar- 
ried, Miss Bessie Conkling was the sixth of those eight 
young ladies. 


CotoneL T. W. Hicoinson has a handsome 
Swiss villa nearly completed at West Manchester, Mass. 
It is well situated, and is one of the prettiest cottages 
on that shore. 


Grorce Ettor’s overwhelming grief at the 
death of her husband is reported to have so aggravated 
an incurable interval malady that her health is hope- 
lessly shattered. 


Tue Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Mr. R. H. 
Eddy, and the Rev. R. C. Waterston are three Boston- 
jans to whom has been accorded /ellowshipsin the. Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain. 


Princg ALEXANDER of Battenburg dined with 
the Emperor William, at Wiesbaden, on May 6th. The 
Prince will visit the Czar at Livadia belore receiving the 
Bulgarian deputation which is to tender him the throne 
of Bulgaria. 


Proressor Cor, of Yale College, has received a 
call to the pulpit of the Collegiate Reformed Church of 
New York City, corner of Forty-eighth Street and Filth 
Avenue, and it is reported, on good authority, that he 
bas decided to accept. 


Senor Casrexar will be in London this month, 
will receive from Oxtord University the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws, and will be consulted by the Evangelical 
Alliance respecting their future operations in spreading 
Protestantism in Spain. 


Miss Mary Hat, a sister of the late Ezra 
Hall, has been appointed by Judge Beardsley a Commis- 
sioner of the Superior Court of Connecticut. The New 
Haven Journal says that this is the first appointment of 
a woman to an Office of this kind in the State. 


Ir is understood that by the will of Mr.-Howes, 
a former resident of Salem, who died recently at Aiken, 
8. C., the Boston Atheneum will receive $150,000, the 
Essex Institute $20,000, the Salem Athenzeum $10,000, 
aod Mr. George R. Jewett, of Salem, about $6,000. 


Tue people of Amsterdam have presented the 
new Queen of Holland with a superb set of diamonds, 
and as Amsterdam is illustrious on account of its trade 
in these jewels, it may be imagined that the brilliants 
were of the first water, and the setting simply incom- 
parable. 


Ar the last meeting of the Royal Humane So- 
ciety, the honorary bronze medal was awarded to Mr. 
Cheney R. Prouty, Collector of Cust at Indianol 
Tex, for gallantry exhibited May 5th, 1878, in swim 
ming two miles in shark-infested waters from an over-. 
turned boat to bring assistance and rescue a British: 
subject. 


Generat Grant's departure from Lucknow was. 
exceedingly stately. Along line of big elephants were 
stationed along the railway track near the station, a: 
battery fired off a royal salute, a military guard was: 
drawn up facing the station, and a band played one of 
our national airs, while the British officers and civilians: 
stood with uncovered heads, 





. 


Mrs. Jutta Tuv1Lirer Lanpor, the widow of 
the poet, Walter Savage Landor, bas just died at the 
Villa Landor, near Florence, in her eighty-sixth year. 
She was a lady of Swiss extraction, and married Mr. 
Landor when she was eighteen. She has lived at Florence 
ever since her husband’s death, the eldest of their three 
sons, Mr. Arnold Savage Landor, residing on the family 
estate of Ipsley-Court, Warwickshire, 


Maroaret or Iraty is fond of poster, of 
novels, of Government debates and squabbles. he is 
even interested in archeology. She reads a little of 
everything, and when she is about to see literary celebri- 
ties is said to ‘‘ cram ’’ their writings in preparation for 
the interview. She has just received Mr. Samuel Smiles, 
whose works, by-the-way, are very popular, through 
translation, in Italy, The Queen met him very cordially, 
talked with him most understandingly about his books, 
and sent him away enchanted with her graciousness and 
good sense, 


Tue ex-Empress Carlotta has an income of 
$360,000. Her cure is hopeless. She occupies herself 
with writing and painting, her correspondence being 
almost entirely addressed to sovereigns. She imagines 
constantly that she is still at her Mexican court receiviug 
ministers, generals and ambassadors, and talks with 
these shadowy grandees as if they were indeed around 
her. She talks but little to her attendants, but enjoys 
exceedingly the presence of the Queen of Belgium, of 
whom she is very fond. The unhappy lady wears ex- 
traordinary toilets, and seems to prefer the most gairish 
colors. 


Tuer will of the late Robert Means Mason, of 
Boston, contains the following public bequests: To the 
trustees of the Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., $5,000 as a permanent fund, the income 
to keep in perpetual repair St. Jolin’s Memorial Church ;. 
to the same trustees $20,000, the income to be appropri- 
ated for the general purposes of the school; to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital $5,000, for the support of 
free beds; to the Church for Orphans and Destitute 
Children in Boston, organized by his brother Charles, 
$10,000, the income to be used for general purposes; to 
the Boston Provident Association $50,000, the income 
to be used for general purposes; to the Rev. H B, 
Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota, $5,000, 
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[ftOW SAN FRANCISCO IS SUPPLIED WITH 
FISH FOR HOME CONSUMPTION. 


EW persons whom the pleasures of travel or the 
* requirements of health have attracted to San 
l‘rancisco have failed to note the evidences of 
the vast industry of catching, preparing, packing 
and shipping salmon that are there seen. This 
great game fish prefers northern or cold waters, 
and is found in abundance on the Pacific Coast, 
from San Francisco Bay to Alaska. Of the cargoes 
of canned salmon brought to San Francisco, the 
greater portion of the fish is caught in the Columbia 
River, Oregon, along which there are twenty-nine 
canneries, while the fish that is put up at the 
Golden Gate are taken either in the bay or along 
the coast. 
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ITALIAN FISHERMEN UNLOADING FISH AT THE WHOLESALE MARKET FROM A FLEET OF LATEEZEN-SAIL BOATS, 
U 


The supply of ordinary fish for home consumption 
is likewise an industry of large proportions, and the 
business is engaged in during the months that the 
law prohibits taking more gamy species. The 
wholesale fish-market is located at the foot of Davis 
Street, where the wharves are specially arranged to 
accommodate the singular-shaped boats carrying 
lateen sails, and to facilitate the discharge of car- 
goes. The scenes there on an early morning are 

uite similar to those transpiring at the wholesale 
fish-market at the foot of Fulton Street on the East 
River, New York, excepting that a different class 
of men are engaged inthe work. While there is a 
goodly sprinkling of Americans and Mexicans in the 
California fleets, the majority of the smacks are con- 
trolled by Italians, who have a large and peaceful 
colony in the city. 
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OF THE PACIFIC METROPOLIS —SCENES 





AT THE 


These men are remarkably clean and industrious, 
and the business rivalry between them seldom 
leads to passionate encounters. There is ample 
space upon the wharf for them to repair their nets, 
and make all the preparations for their cruise, 
while the piers are so extended that a large num- 
ber of boats can be docked for the discharge of the 
fish at one time. In the illustration of the unload- 
ing the wholesale market looms up prominently. 
In New York there are large floats or tanks kept 
filled with water,into which the fish may be placed 
directly a boat comes to the dock, and from which 
they may be taken into the market as wanted. By 
this means the fish are kept fresh, because life is 
lengthened, and the purchaser at the market may 
invariably secure live fish if desired. But in San 
Francisco the demand is so large and constant that 


ITALIAN FISHERMEN PREPARING THEIR NETS ON THE WHARF. 


From Ssetcues py WALTER R. YEAGER, 





WHOLESALE FISH-MARKET, FOOT OF 
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neither the boatmen nor the dealers would have 
time to us2 such floats if they were provided. The 
boats usually come in between one and two o’clock 
in the morning, and it frequently happens that every 
fish is sold within half an hour of the arrival. On 
Fridays the demand is so great that most of the fish 
is sold direct from the boats, no time being allowed 
to remove the catch to the stands in the market. 
These wharves are then as crowded as those in 
New York on steamer days. By noon the market, 
the wharves and the boats are thoroughly cleaned, 
the men make whatever repairs are necessary, and 
lounge about while awaiting the hour to get under 
sail for the night’s work. 

The location of the market at the water's edge is 
a wise sanitary precaution, as well as a vast con- 
venience for the dealers. If in a particularly busy 
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season the market is too = 
crowded for work, the fish 
can be cleaned on the boats 
or wharf, and the refuse 
thrown intothe water. The 
market and boats are kept 
yerfectly clean with ease. 
The narrow strip of wharf 
between the market and the 
water is shown crowded 
with wholesale dealers who 
flock thither upon the arrival 
of the boats, whose men 
they have direct relations 
with. Dealers throughout 
the city may buy their sup- 
plies for retail either dressed 
and cleaned or alive, as they 
prefer. This part of the 
city is always very ani- 
mated and attracts many 
sight-seers. 

The lateen-sail boats are 
short, broad and pointed at 
stem and stern, and are 
marvels of speed: under the 
peculiarly shaped canvas 
they carry. In their leisure 
the men engage in sailing 
contests in the bay, and the 
spectacle of fifty or more of 
these boats scudding along 
under the one sail is intensely 
exciting. The speed they 
attain, with all their appa- 
rent clumsiness, might afford 
valuable suggestions to 
sportsmen in the East, who 
lavish fortunes upon yachts 
as large as merchant sailing 
vessels without securing 
very superior speed. 


WARD’S STATUE 
GEN. THOMAS. 

HE latest work of J. Q. 
A. Ward, the eminent 
sculptor of New York, bids 
fair to rank as the triumph 
of his life. He has recently 
placed on exhibition a model 
in plaster of the equestrian 
statue of the late General 
George H. Thomas, which is 
to be cast in bronze and set 
up at the national capital, 
under the auspices of the 
Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland. The figure of 
the rider is nearly ten feet 
high, and the horse is pro- 
portionately colossal. The 
General, in  reconnoitring 
the position of the enemy, 
has ridden his horse over the 
ground between, and brought 
him to a stand on the summit 
of a gently rising ridge. He 
holds the reins fightly in his 
left hand, and, warmed by 
the brisk exercise, has removed his hat and holds it 
in his right hand,the arm hanging straight at his 
side. His forward calm but eager gaze is directed 
towards the right, so that his body is gently swayed 
in that direction, and the horse, excited by the stop 
and by the new horizon, snuffs the air with uplifted 
head and dilated nostrils. Repose and dignity come 
from the solid planting of all four of the horse’s feet 
upon the ground and from the quiet seat of the rider 
in his saddle, while animation and picturesqueness 
are gained by the upward swing of the lines in the 
horse’s body, and the alert intelligence of his head. 
General Thomas was not a particularly good horse- 
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man. He took no great pleasure in riding, either 
as an exercise or as an amusement, and, though not 
careless of his beast’s accoutrements, he was some- 
what indifferent to their appearance. So that he 
had a good horse, well equipped, he was content, 
and, unless there was mak: seldom rode faster than 
a trot. ‘hese facts have enabled Mr. Ward a free 
play ot fancy. The entire work is relieved of stiff- 
ness, the attitude of the horse is novel, and the por- 
trait of the lamented rider faultless. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE-DAME, 
NEAR SouTH BEND, IND. 


HE University of Notre-Dame, located near 
South Bend, Ind., which was destroyed by 

fire on April 23d, was founded in 1842 by Very 
Rev. Father Sorin, now Superior-general of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, and was the 
most flourishing Catholic educational institution 
in the United States, the usual attendance of 
students being from five to seven hundred, from 
all parts of the United States, and many of 
them being from foreign countries. It was also 
the largest boarding institution in the United 
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INDIANA.— THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE-DAME, NEAR SOUTH BEND, RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
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States. It was especially rich in its libraries, 
zoological, ornithological, etymological, numis- 
matic, and other collections. Most of these were 
destroyed, together with a collection of skeletons 
recently purchased at a cost of $2,400. The Uni- 
versity was six stories in height, and the Dome, 
built on the model of St. Peter’s at Rome, was sur- 
mounted by a statue of the Blessed Virgin, over ten 
feet high and weighing 2,000 pounds. Adjoining the 
University were an Infirmary, the Music Hall, Old 
Men’s Home and Minims’ Hall, all of which were 
destroyed. These buildings, with the contents not 
saved, cost not far from $250,000. Of course there 








are many articles burned whose value cannot be 
estimated in dollars. The insurance was $60,000. 

Father Sorin, the Superior-general, announces 
that the University will at once be rebuilt. He is 
confident that the new edifice will be finished by 
September Ist, and puts down the opening of the 
classes for the first Tuesday in that month. 


SIBERIAN WHEAT. 


A GREAT many people have very hazy ideas 
about Russia in general, and Siberia in parti- 
cular. The latter vast territory, some 1,200 miles 
from north to south, and 3,500 from east to west, 
has been subjected in the minds of many persons, 
through the pathetic story of the ‘ Exiles of 
Siberia,’’ to influences akin to those which have 
molded the ideas of many Englishmen and others 
respecting the northern portion of North America. 
Photographs of snow (or salt) besprinkied en- 
tities, all fur-capped, legginged and belted in Red 
River capotes ; a wolf or two sneaking in the fore- 
ground ; ablack bear lazily gamboling on a tree in 
the rear, with several ‘ Injuns’”’ on the far frosty 
horizon, in moccasins and snow-shoes, apparently 
chasing nothing in particular, are sent home plenti- 





NEW YORK.— PLASTER MODEL OF WARD’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE LATE GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS, TO BE ERECTED IN 


fully to admiring country cousins, and help to foster 
the notion that Canada is in the main an Arctic re- 
gion covered with almost perpetual snow, pervaded 
by enormous rivers, which, under masses of ice, 
pursue their course through boundless primeval 
forests to the distant ocean. No doubt a country of 
such vast extent as Siberia must be in diflerent cli- 
mates, and the soil and products must be as various. 
But, though the northern parts are cold and in- 
hospitable, there are extensive fertile regions which 
—those watered by the great River Oby especially 
—will, it is said, now have their wheat and other 
products brought into competition with American 
and even with Southern Russian wheat in the British 
markets. The Uby is the largest river in the Russian 
Empire. Issuing from Lake Altyn, in the desert 
of Ischinska, it is navigable almost throughout to its 
source, affording nineteen hundred miles of smooth 
navigation, The necessaries of life are extremely 
cheap in this district, especially about Tobolsk—so 
cheap, indeed, that indolence and ease prevail to 
such an extent as to retard the commercial and in- 
dustrial progress of the inhabitants. It seems strange 
to hear ofa sea route from Siberia only now being 
** discovered,’’ via Tobolsk, but this may be owing 
to a want of enterprise on the part of the residents. 
It appears that wheat from Siberia passing through 
the Gulf of Oby, probably through the Straits of 
Walgatz, or else north of Nova Zembla, can be sold 
in London, including freight, for ninety-nine cents 
per pood, which is an appreciable rate lower than 
the prices ot White Russianand American wheat. 
There seems to be no reason why, should this be 


true, Siberia should net 
| prove a most important fac- 
tor in European wheat sup- 
| ply. The southern part of 
} the country is fertile, with 
immense plains or steppes, 
} some, no doubt, sandy and 
barren, but others well 
watered, with open tracts 
between forests, generally 
adapted for tillage and pas- 
| ture. In fact, Siberia is a 
| country of many and varied 
endowments and capabilities 
—rich in fine furs and skins, 
gold, silver, iron, lead and 
copper; and having also coal 
in the northern part. 
The Russian caravans tra- 
| vel every year through the 
country with their merchand- 
| ise to China, passing through 
{ Tobolsk on the Oby, where 
| also all the furs furnished by 
Siberia are brought’ into a 
warehouse, and thence for- 
warded to the Siberian chan- 
cery at Moscow.’ Under pro- 
| per trade development the 
exports of Siberia ought to 
be very large, and greatl 
in excéss Of the imports. It 
affords a variety of commo- 
dities which are of great use 
to foreigners, and its arti- 
ficers want: neither tools noi 
materials to carry on their 
trade, though they are lack: 
ing. in. industry and push on 
account of the cheapness ol 
food, and other easy con- 
ditions of life. Much fine 
wheat should come out of 
the Tobolsk district. ‘ Agri- 
culture, cattle-feeding, fish- 
ing and hunting have indeed 
fox ages been the chief occu- 
pations of the Russian peo- 
le, though national deve- 
opment in other ways has 
been the rule since the great 
Peter civilized the barbarous 
subjects of his vast empire. 
Russia, in commerce, as in 
agriculture, now holds a rank 
among the nations of the 
world, of which human fore- 
sight could have formed no 
conception, and which it can 
assign no limits. 





THE MELON TREE. 


A’ a recent meeting of the 
Maryland Academy of 
Science, @ member read a 

: . very interesting paper, writ- 
= SSS ten by Mr. Otto Lugger, of 
the Academy, on that curi- 
osity of the tropics, the 
melon-tree (Carica pap- 
paya), which is a native of South America, and 
was seen and examined by Mr Lugger during his 
late tour through British Guiana. ‘This tree is of 
very thick or. as in six months it will grow 
high enough to furnish the broad shade of an um- 
brella to a man six feet high. Inthe fourth year 
a height of twenty feet has been attained; when 
after a short maturity the tree dies. The leaf re- 
sembles that of the ‘‘ ricinus’’ plant, or wonder-tree, 
being seven- fingered in shape. From its rapid 
growth, shade-giving and quick decay, some have 
drawn a close simile between this tree and the 
melon-tree of the prophet Jonas. As it grows 
higher the lower leaves drop off, only their scales 
payee: thus making the trunk resemble the skin 
of a snake. When it reaches the height of a man, 
the tree produces at all seasons, amid its flowers,both 
green and ripe fruit, which then becomes yellow, 
and seems to belong to the cucumber family. The 
fruit surrounds the base of the tree-crown, as do the 
nuts of a cocoa-palm. Each fruit attains a weight of 
some fifteen pounds, is melon-shaped, and marked, 
as lemons are, with longitudinal colored stripes. 
The tree, being pithy, is unable to bear the weight 
of aman, and a boy has to climb to gather the fruit. 
The unripe fruit is sliced and pickled, the ripe eaten 
with sugar or salt and pepper. The seeds are egg- 
shaped, strong-flavored, and used asa spice. This 
tree is eagerly sought and planted in all suitable 
climates from South America to Mexico and the 
West India Islands, and its culture has spread 
over Egypt and other portions of Africa. It grows 
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without any particular care in the neighborhood of 





CULURADO.— A MINING BATH-HOUSE AT LEADVILLE.— FROM A SKETCH BY E. JUMP.— SEE FRONT PAGE. 
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dwellings,.and produces ripe fruit before it is a 
year old. Its leaves furnish an excellent substitute 
for soap, and it thus proves a great blessing to the 
natives of tropical climates, who so much need its 
use. 
tender and eatable tough and stringy meat of any 
kind which is wrapped in them for a short time. 
This Mr. Lugger himseif ver.fied by experiment 
whilst in British Guiana. 


Old-time Bigotry. 

Up to the close of the last century bigotry was 
carried to such length in Spain that the burial of a 
Protestant was attended with all sorts of difficulties 
and obstructions, and at an earlier period it was 
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They have another use—that of rendering | blade (much like the present broad-ax). 





almost an impos-ibility. When Mr. Stanhope was 
British Minister at Madrid, in 1691, his chaplain 
died, and notwithstanding that his burial tes place | 
in a field at night, and with permission of the 
authorities, the corpse was insulied and mutilated, 
and Mr. Stanhope had to re-inter it in his cellar. In 
1712, Lord Lexington, while Ambassador, lost his | 
only son, and, a)prised of the fate of Mr. Stanhope’s 
chaplain, with great difficulty conveyed the body 
to England, concealed in a bale of cloth. It was 
supposed that it was buried at a place called Aver- 
ham, but in 1842, when a vault built by Lord Lex- 
ington was opened, a coffin found there without an 
inscription was opened, and the body within was in 
such perfect preservation that, although 13C years 
had elapsed since interment, its identity was at once 
determined by the resemblance the features bore 
to the picture of Lord Lexington’s son in the family 
gallery. 


The British Pension List. 


Tue Pension List is not pleasant reading for the 
British taxpayer. One young gentleman, who is 
stated to have retired from the Mint at the some- 
what early age of nineteen, on the modest sum of 
£150 pounds per annum, has already enjoyed £4,050. 
The law departments are we!l cared for. An official 
of the Irish Court of Chancery, who retired at 
thirty-nine, has already received a pension of over 
£89,000 in thirty eight years. Another retired, at 
the age of thirty-one, with two pensions, one of 
£1,381 per annum from the Cou:t of Chancery, which 
he has held for thirty-six years, and another trom 
the Court of Exchequer of £174 per annum, which 
he has held for furty-one years. Another gentle- 
man, more fortunate still, retired from the Court of 
Chancery on his full salary, as Taxing-Master, of 
£4,580, thirty-six years ago, and in 1871 was fur- 
ther gratified with £354 16s, 11d. per annum as re- 
tired “ Sworn Clerk.”’ Thia gentleman has already 
received upwards of £167,000 of the public money. 
Ex-‘* Weigh-Master of Butter’? (whatever that may 
mean), who is the son of a peer, has been pen- 
sioned more than forty-eight years, at a cost to the 
present time of about £52,000; and ex-** Chaff-wax” 
(quite a quizzical title), as a solatium for his 
duties, whatever they may be, has received a pen- 
sion of £1,145 for thirty-one years. ‘There are in- 
stances of appointments being given to gentlemen 
over fifty years of age, and who retire a few years 
afterwards from ill health. As arnle, and in con- 
firmation of the ge: eral belief, all these pensioners 
live to a good old age, in compliment to the luxuri- 
ous ease provided for them by a grateful country. 


Underground Telegraphs. 


Tue Reichstag has voted the sum of 1,830,000 
marks for the further construction of subterranean 
telegraph wires. Germany wil soon be intersected 
with a complete network of this invisible and inac. 
cessible means of comninnication, which no thun- 
derstorm can des‘roy and no roving enemy can 
readily cut. In 1875 it was first proposed to con- 
nect by underground cables all the chief centres of 
commerce and industry in the empire, all the for- 
tresses and places of arms, the cost being reckoned 
at about 34,000,000 marks ($8,500,000). The first 
experiment of the kind was made by the sinking of 
a wire between Berlin and Halie, which has been 
subjected to the strictest scientific tests, and 
yielding highly satisfactory results, not a single in- 
terruption being recorded, When the whole work 
is ended the German Empire will be crossed by two 
great main cables, stretching from Konigsberg in 
the north, to Strasburg in the south, and from 
Hamburg in the northwest to Ratisbon in the south- 
east, intersecting at Berlin. Strasburg will also be 
connected with Metz. In addition, another sunken 
wire will curve away up from Strasburg, through 
Cologne to Hamburg, while Ratisbon and Konigs- 
berg will similarly be connected. An underground 
wire will also bind together Berliu, Dresden, Stutt- 
gart and Munich, communicating with a fifth main 
cable passing through South Germany. In three 
years, itis said, the whole network thus planned by 
Dr. Stephen, the Postmaster General, will be com- 
pleted. The half is already finished. An under- 
ground cable now connects Berlin, Halle, Leipsic, 
Cassal, Franktort, Mayence, Carlsruhe, Rastadt and 
Strasburg; another line runs from Berlin through 
Magdeburg, Brunswick, Hanover, Munster, Dussel- 
dorf and Barmen-Elberfold to Cologne, while Berlin 
and Hamburg are also connected, throwing out 
branch lines to Kiel and Cuxhaven, to Bremen and 
Emden, thus joining the North Sea cable communi- 
cation with England and America. A sum of 
18,000,000 marks($4,500,000) has already been spent 
on this subterranean enterprise, and the money 





now voted will be emploved in connecting the 
towns and harbors along the Baltic shore for the 
furtherance of commerce and coast defense—a 
work. said the Postmaster General, which should be 
proceeded with as speedily as possible. 








Axes in History. 





Tae ax has quite a history, for in Homer’s time 
iron was used for wood-cutters’ axes, etc. The ax 
was an ancient weapon of war, and appears to have 
been used from the most remote periods in warfare. 
Tne war axes varied in form, according to the races 
to which they belonged. The first had a single 
edge ouly, and was similar to the modern hatchet; 
the second had two edges, and was sometimes called 
the Amazonian ax, trom a supposition that weapons 
of t is kind were used by those female warriors. 
Axes were much employed as offensive weapons by 
the Celtic and Scandinavian nations. Among the 
Roman armies the ax was not much used; it was 
considered the weapon of uncivilized nations. 
At the siege of the Romin capital by the Gauls, 
Brennus is represented as being armed with a 
battle-ax,and Ammianns Marcellinus several cen- 
turies afterwards describes an armel body of Gauls 
as being all furnished with battle-axes. In the 





Bayeux tapestry the Fnglish are represented by 
using the battle-ax. The pole-ax was introduced 


into Britain by the Saxons and Danes; it lad an 
edge on one side and asharp point on the other. 
The Franks, in their expedition into Italy in the 
sixth century, made use of an ax with a large 
This was 
termed francisca. The battle-ax of Childeric I. is 
preserved in the Louvre,in France. The battle- 
ax fell into disuse towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. In Russia, Sweden and Norway, and 
many parts of Germany, they cling to the old, 
rude, unfinished, and unwieldy ax with which they 
are familiar. The introduction of the American ax 
in those countries must be a matter of time. The 
expressions ‘‘ to bury the hatchet,” ‘‘ to take up the 
hatchet,”’ are taken metaphorically from the prac- 
tice ot the North American Indians. In 1840 an 
English gentleman visited the United States and 
took back an American ax and helve, which, from 
the peculiar curve of the handle and shape of the 
ax, proved infinitely superior to the English. His 
son still has the ax, which is serviceable, though 
of course the handle has been renewed several times, 
always on the model of the old one. When it was 
first used, carpenters and woodmen came from a 
distance of ten miles to inspect it, and many times 
the owner was offered ten times its price for it— 
indeed, one enthusiast tried to steal it. Neverthe- 
less,so tenacious is habit, to this day that vener- 
able ax is the only one of its kind in the neighbor- 
hood. 


NONSENSICAL ADVERTISING. 


A GREAT deal of money is wasted every year by 
business men through negligence or injudiciousness, 
or both. Some will pay a nice little sum in having 
“dodgers” thrown around by the thousands on the 
pavements and into the gutters, that nobody ever 
stops to read; some will stick their names up on a 
dozen or so of rails in the country, or on pieces of 
painted board stuck up among tne limbs of trees 
and on the corners of f.nces; some on cards in 
hotel-racks, others in mere advertising sheets and 
others again along ledges of rock and in railway- 
stations. Now, these are well enough, provided the 
newspaper —acknowledged long since to be the 
best advertising medium —is not without the an- 
nouncement which is intended to reach the public 
eye. The weight of argument, if any were needed, 
is g0 much in favor of the columns of a widely-read 
newspaper, as against the other methods of com- 
munication, that it really is a matter of surprise 
that not all business men should see it, and act ac- 
cordingly. There are men who would rather spend 
$10 or $20 in the rail, card and board nuisances, 
which may be seen by a few bundred people, than 
to expend the same sum in their home papers, 
where tens of thousands of eyes would see their 
cards every day. This is an age of newspaper 
reading, and the sooner ltusiness men come to 
realize this fact in all iis importance, the better it 
will be for business generally, and the better it will 
be for themselves. It is as natural for the cards ot 
wide-awake merchants to appear in the newspa- 
pers as it is to look tor strawberries and ice-cream 
in Summer time.—Rvading (Penn.) Times and 
Dispotch. 


FUN. 


THE caves of the ocean are mostly salt rheums, 
Way Is a lady’s bonnet like a cupola? Because it 
covers the belle. 


THE nimble-footed mule is used as the light fan- 
tastic tow for a canal-boat. 


A BOY with elbows out was asked the cause, and 
replied, ‘I laughed in my sleeves till I burst 
them.”’ 

IN a family in which there are two boys of the same 
age, it is pretty difficult to decide whose birthright 
it is to roll out the ash-barrel. 


WOMEN have a great respect for old age. Watch 
ayoung lady seated in a ‘bus between a young 
gentleman and an elderly one, and see how de- 
termined she is not to incommode the latter by 
squeezing against him. 


THE present plan adopted by churchesof making 
contributions by envelopes enables a man to,drop 
two old-fashioned cartwheel copper cents into the 
basket with as much style and flourish as if they 
were trade dollars at par. 


WILTSHIRE FARMER (who has been asked how it 
was that his daughters had not got married): 
** Well, ’ee zee, zur, Zum y’ars agone them as wud 
ha’ they, they wudn't have; and now, them as they 
wud have won't ha’ they.” 


A WOMAN applied for a situation recently, with 
her clothes dripping like a water-spout. Being 
questioned as to her condition, she said she under- 
stood the lady of the house wanted a wet nurse, and 
she had come ready for service. 


A SCHOOLMISTRESS, while taking down the names 
and ages of her pupils and the names of their pa- 
rents at the beginning of the term, asked one little 
fellow, ‘‘What’s your father’s name ?” “Oh, you 
needn’t take down his name; ho’s too old to go to 
school to a woman,’’ was the reply. 


A NEW way of fastening on ladies’ hats is to bore 
the tops of their ears, put in gold hoops, and have 
the hat strings tied through them, Thus, step by 
step we tread the pathway to perfection, and ere the 
darkness of death envelops all the world, man will 
have utilized his nose in holding up his pantaluvons 
or pulling on his boots. 


A FATHER said to an old acquaintance who came 
to condole with him on the unmanageableness of 
his two sons, who had committed a burglary in the 
next town, and had been sentenced to prison: “It 
is pretty rough on me to have them both go to onct, 
but there is one thing to it—when it comes night 
now you know where them boys be.’’ 


A BRIGHT little fellow of four, the son of a former 
pastor of a flourishing church, who attends the 
infant class in Sunday-school, received ons Sunday 
morning a card on which were the words, ** Pray 
without ceasing.” After his mother had explained 
the text, he said, ‘I guess I won't show this to the 
minister; he prays long enough now.” 


A SHORT time ago a little boy went with his father 
to see a colt. He patted the colt’s head and made 
quite a fuss over it, until finally the stable-man 
told him to be careful that the colt did not turn 
round and kick him. When the little chap went home 
his mother asked him what he thought about the 
colt. ‘I like him pretty well,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ He’s 
real tame in front, but he’s awful wild behind, 








Tne best definition of a perfect hotel is an estab- 
lishment which unites the luxury of a palace with 
the comforts of a home. Long effort would fail to 
give a more concise and fitting description of the 
Sr. NicHo.as, of New York, for a quarter of a 
century known in Europe and America as pre- 
eminent among its rivals. Never has it stood so 
high as under the present management. 





For Neuralgia, Pains and Aches in the back, 
kidneys or limbs—Hop Bitters. 





A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


PaRLor scene: Mrs. Brown, who has spent the 
Summer among the White Mountairs in search ot 
health, and who seems to have searched the whole 
mountain side without being able to find a pair of 
blooming cheeks or an inch of healthful skin; Mrs. 
White, who has remained at home because her hus- 
band could not afford to go, but whose fresh com- 
plexion and bright eyes seem to have caught their 
bloom and brightness from mountain breezes. 

Mrs. B.—“ Dear me, Mrs. White, how well you 
are looking! If you will not think me impertinent, 
let me ask how you can keep so healthy in this 
dreadful city? 1 have been to the White Moun- 
tains, go there every Summer, in fact, and I can’t 
keep off the doctor’s list at that.” 

Mrs. W. (smiling)—‘ I'll tell you the whole 
secret, Mrs. Brown. You remember how poorly | 
was last Spring, some days even being contined to 
mybed. Dr. told Mr. White to send me to the 
mountains, but | knew he couldn’t afford it, and I 
tiied Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. Its effects 
were so marvelous that I also tried his Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, to cleanse my system. In my opin- 
ion, one bottle of the Prescription and the Discovery 
is better than six weeks of the White Mountains for 
asick woman. I have only been out of the city a 
week during the whole Summer; then my husband 
and I went to Buflalo and hg at Dr. Pierce’s 
Invalids’ and Tourists’ Hotel. The baths and me- 
chanical apparatus tor treating patients were alone 
worth going to see. Besides, our accommodations 
were better than we had at Long Branch last year, 
and the drives and scenery aresuperb. Let me ad- 
vise you to use Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
and try the Invalids’ and Tourists’ Hotel next Sum- 
mer instead ot the White Mountains. 





TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS in doctor’s visits will do 
you less good than one bottle of Hop Bitters. 


Ir Removes WRINKLES AND SOFTENS THE SKIN. — 
The regular use of Murray & LanMAN’s FLORIDA 
WarTeER at the toilet tends to prevent and remove 
wrinkles, the softness of the skin produced by it 
taking away the natural inclination of the cuticle to 
form into ridges and furrows, 


INDIGESTiON, DysrersiA, nervous prostration, and 
all forms of general debility relieved by taking 
MENSMAN’S PeprronizeD Beer Tonic, the only pre- 
paration of beef containing its entire nutritious 
properties. It is nota mere stimulant like the ex- 
tracts of beef, but contains blood-making, force- 
generating and life-sustaining properiies; is inval- 
uable in all enfeebled conditions, whether the re- 
sult of exhaustion, nervous prostration, overwork, 
or acute disease ; particularly if resulting trom pul- 
mopary complaints. CASWELL, Hazarp & Co., 
Proprietors, New York. 








Avubsurn, N. Y¥., March Ist, 1878. 
H. W. Jouns’ ManuracturinG Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y 
Dear Sirs: \n answer to your inquiry as to how we like 
your Paint, we are more than entire/y satisfied with it, 
As you are aware, we are large users of paint, and of all 
that we have ever uscd, are satisfied yours is far superior; 
it 1s put on with less labor, covers better, flows more 
casily, has a better body, and, as far as our experience 
gocs, will stand the weather better than any other paint 
we know of. Your Roof Paint is unsurpassed; we used 
one coat ona tin roof, and to-day it looks as fresh, and 
the color is as bright, as when first applied, and there is 
no sign of its cracking. 
Respectfully yours, _ Jostan Barper & Sons, 
Manulacturers of Woolen Guods and Carpetings. 








Stuttering cured by Bares’s Appliances. Send for 
description to Simpson & Co,, Box 2,236, New York. 


Blair’s Pills.—Great English Remedy for Gout 
and Rheumatism, All Druggists have them. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreus of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortitied with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’?—See articie in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labeled, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


LABRADOR. 


I propose to make my Seventh Excursion to the coast 
of Labrador, leaving Boston July 9th, 1879, in a first- 
class clipper schooner of about 150 tons, and proceed as 
far north as Hamilton Inlet, in latitude 54° 30’. For 
particulars, address 

M. M. CHICK, 


41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 


$10 to $1, O00 er00: every month. Book sent 
ree explaining everything. 
Address, BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St, N Y. 


At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, 


Or Magical Beautifier, removes every blemish ou 
beauty; it elicits a clear, transparent complexion, free 
from tan, freckles, or moth-patches. The most popular 
for the skin ever invented ; accept no cream of similar 
name. Indorsement of GOURAUD’s URIENTAL CREAM by the 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre: A lady of the haut tun, a 
patient of Dr. Sayre, discoursing on the use of cosmetics, 
he remarked to the lady: ‘‘As you ladies will use them, I 
recommend ‘Gouraud’s Oriental’ as the least harmful of 
all the skin preparations,’” ‘ Praise from Sir Hubert is 
praise indeed,” Indorsed by the fashionable world. 


MME. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 


48 Bond Street, New York. 
For SaLe BY ALL DROWGISTS AND Fancy Goops DreaLers. 























CLEAK |LILIPUTIAN CIGARS, ‘‘Graduates” (3 
inches), $11 per 1,000. Sample box, by 
HAVANA, | mail, 30c. J. AGUERO, 246 6th Av., N.Y. 


MOKERS, ATTENTION! 100 fine cigarettes, 60c. ; 200, 
$1.10; 400, $2.10; 100 choice, all tobacco, $1.27 44 ; 200, 
$2.45—postage paid, A. WILSON, Stat.ou L, New York, 














VITALIZED PHOSPHATES. 
Debility and nervousness have their origin, to 
a great extent, ina weakened digestion. There 
can be but little mental activity with impover- 
ished blood, and debility so induced leads to 
consumption and numerous other troubles that 
would never appear if the blood and nerves 
were nourished in a right degree. Physicians 
have prescribed 160,000 packages of Vitalized K 
Phosphates preventing debility and nervous 
diseases, curing indigestion, and re-vitalizing 
and invigorating thousands who were sick. 
It is a brain and nerve FooD, not a medicine. 
F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
For sale by Druggists. 


Qo lp AAAAAA 


SUMMER HOTEL ADVERTISEMENTS 

Prepared and inserted in all first-class newspapers, at 

publishers’ lowest rates. Address, for particulars, 
WILLIAM HICKS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CAPE MAY POINT, N. J. 


HOTELS’ open July 3d, 1879. Rooms can now be 
secured for the Summer on favorable terms. 


SEA GROVE HOUSE. 
Upon the shore fiont, 50 yard; from the ocean. 


CAPE HOUSE. 

Every room commands a sea or bay view. 
CENTENNIAL HOUSE. 

Within three minutes’ walk of the shore 


COTTAGES, tasteful and unique, to let or for sale, 
furnished and unfurnished, 
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RAILROAD AND STEAMBOAT DIRECT TO CAPE May Point. 


Address, 
A. WHILLDIN, 21 and 23 Letitia St., Philadelphia. 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


es correct sound of 

aw every tone, natu. 
eral, sharp or flat. 

Sold by all music 

deale:s. 

Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. 


DAN’L M. READ & CO., 647 Broadway, N.Y. 


WJOHNS’ 


ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam inn ogo Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cements, &c. S#nv rox DescriPTive Price List. 


H.W. JOHNS M’F’C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


D#- J-G. B. SIEGERT & SONS’ 
WORLD RENOWNED 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS. 


This most invigorating tonic is justly celebrated for its 
exquisite flavor and extraordinary MEDICAL virtues. 
Sold by all principal druggists. grocers and liquor dealers, 
J. W. Hancox, Sole Agent for the United States, 51 
Broadway, New York, P. 0. Box, 2,610. 
Geo. Wuppermann, Manager. 



























Hires’ Improved Root Beer Package 
25 CENTS. 


Makes 5 gallons of a delicious beverage. Helps to 
change any morbid action of the stomach, liver and 
kidneys, and keep them in a healthy condition. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Genuine registered in 
Patent Office ; all others counterfeit and infringement. 
Mauufactured only by C. E, HIRES, Philadelphia. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
Agents for New York. 
ECHANICAL ENGINEER, Consulting Inventor and 
N Expert. Personal services rendered in perfecting 
crude inventions and in designing special machinery and 
appliances for facilities. 

BARTON H. JENKS, 205 Watnct Pracz, Philadelphia, 
Successor to ALFRED Jenks & Son, of Bridesburg, Pa, 
furnishes plans and estimates of Buildings, locating Ma- 
chinery for Cotton and Woolen Factories, Saw and Grist 
Mills) Selling Agent for Engines, Shafting, Tools and 
Machinery. 








NEW IDEA.—A prominent New York lawyer will 

send written answers and advice on any question of 
Civit on CrminaL Law—Wills, Con:racts, Real Estate, 
Executors, Administrators, Marriage, Divorce, Breach- 
ot-Promise, What is Fraud in Contracting Debts. State 
your questions fully, inclosing One Dollar for answer, to 
J. MANDEVILLE, 568 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


A GIFT 
WORTHY OF A ROTHSCHILD. 


A copy of Brown’s famous Illustrated 
Shakesperean Almanac for 1879, together with 
a copy of his illustrated paper, the Growing World, will 
be sent free to any one who will send their address on a 
one-cent postal-card. Address, J. GIBSON BROWN, 21 
Grand Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 








Established Over Twenty-five Years, 


THE GREATEST SENSATION THAT 
BOSTON, MASS., EVER SAW! 


LOVERING’S 


Grand Gift-Book Sale, 


BY MAII. 


1,000,000 ELEGANT BOOKS! 


Of every description, for Ome Dollar Each. 


1,030,000 ELEGANT GIFTS! 


ONE WITH EVERY BOOK. 

In this GREAT SALE, $2 and $3 Books, all new 
and ELEGANTLY ROUND, are sold tor One Dollar each 
and a Giftof Value sent free with every book ordered 
ROSEWOOD PIANOS <ent free to book-buyers 
every week, and GOLD « SILVER WATCHES 


Seat FREE to bouk-bu) ers evcry day, 
Send Postal Card for my 


GREAT CATALOGUE of DOLLAR BOOKS 
Which also gives a full list of GIF'T'S sent to Book- 
Buyers, and also hundreds of names of people who have 
received gifts like the above during the last few months, 

I deal liberally with getters-up ot Clubs, giving them 
Gold and silver Watches according to the number of 
books ordered. For cata ogue and full information, ads 
dress A. W. LOVERING, 336 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. (formerly of 399 same street, 
where I was established tor 25 years.) Relerences as to 
reliability will be found in catalogue. 

A list of Gifts sent to book-buyers during the past 
week will be pubiished in this column next week. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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STEAMSHIP CO,, 


FOR 


Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort, 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
The South and Southwest. 


FROM PIER 37, N. R.. EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY 
AND SATURDAY, AT 3 P.M. 


Gen. Office, 197 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





CUNARD BIN EB. 


NOTICE,—With the view of d minishing the chances 
of Collision, the Steamers of this Ine take a specified 
course for all seasons of the year. On the Outward Pas- 
sage from Quecnstown to New York or Boston, c ossing 
Meridian of 50 at 43 Lat., or nothing to the north of 43. 
Ou the Homeward Passage, crossing the Merid.an of 5) 
at 42 Lat., or nothing to the north of 42. 

From NEW YORK for LIVERPOOL & QUEENSTOWN. 
ALGERIA, Wednes., 4 June. 
SCYTHIA, * li “ 
BOTHNIA, * 21 « ABYSSINIA, * _ 
GALLIA, “ 28 «8 BOTHNIA, ‘ 2 « 
And every following Wednesday, from New York. 

Rates of Passage, $80 and $10), according to accommo. 
dation. Return tickets on favorable terme. Sieerage at 
very low rates. For freight or passage, apply at the 
Company’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

CHAS. G FRANCKLYN, AGEyt. 
You can buy a 


S5 whole 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Government Bond 


ISSUED IN 1864, 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


POUR TIMES ANNUALLY 


Until exch and every bond is drawn with a larger or 
smaller premium. Every bond must draw a 
Prize, as there are NO BLANKS. 

THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 


200,000 FLORINS, 
20,000 FLORIS, 
15,000 FLORINS, 


And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a premium of not less than 200 Florins. 
(One FLORIN is equal to 45 cts. Gold ) 


The next drawing takes place on the 


2a of June, 1879, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 2d of June 
is entitled \o the whole premium that may 
be drawn thereon on that date, 


Out of-town orders gent in REGISTERED J.eTTERS, and 
inclosing $5, wil secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 

For orders, 
address, 


INTERNATIONAL BANK. €0., 


150 Broadway, corner of Liberty Street, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 
N. B.—In writing, please state that vou saw this adver- 


tisement in the Frank Leslie’s Euglish. 
PIA 0 $140 to $400—fact 
prices— highest honors— 
Mathushek’s scale for squares—finest up- 
rights in America—12,000 in use—Pianca 
sent on trial—Catalogue free. MENDELS- 
; SOHN PIANO Co., 21 E. 15th Street, N. Y. 


ABYSSINIA, “ | ao 





WITH 


circulars, or any other information, 











DURABLE, COMFORTABLE. CLEANLY, HEALTHFUL 
AND ECONOMICAL, ALTOGETHER THE MOST 
DESIRABLE SPRING BED IN USE. 


Isl : 


ROBERT KELSO & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 210 MARKET 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 


QUARTETTE AND GLEE BOOK. 
UNIVERSAL oie cee by El patbey 


guarantee its excellence. $7.50 per dozen, Sample, 
postpaid, 75 cents. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
516 Washington St., Boston. 


READ THE NEW STORY, 


"Guilty Without Crime’ 


By the Author of “Czcim CaRLISLE,”’ ete., ¢.c., 


Which began in No. 729 of 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


OPIUM! 


HABIT CURED. 
DR. S. B. COLLINS’ 


Painless Opium Antidote is now Sold to Pa- 
tients for a small margin above the cost ot 
compounding. For full particulars send for 
Magazine of 100 pages, sent free. 

Address, DR. S. B. COLLINS, 


Or MRS. DR. 8. B. COLLINS, LaPorte, Ind. 


CARD 














and Label Press, @8, Larger Sizes for larger Work. 


ENTERPRISE VicTror 
RINTING ESSESe 


I)}lustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type Cards, etc., for 2 
stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mf’rs. West Meriden, Conn 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 


G 
woop MANTEL Send stamp for circular, 
Epwarp G. CaLpwELt & Co., 75 Harrison Ave., Boston. 
4 PAGE BOOK OF WONDERS for a 3-cent stamp. 
Address, B, FOX & CO., 391 Canal Street, N. Y. 
1714 A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free. 
Address, P, 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


gn ew Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 
10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, lo cts. WAKD & CO,, Westville, Conn, 














AK 


BEATTY 


102 NASSAU ST.NY. 


Next Drawing, MAY 27. 1879. First Prize, $200,000. 

Tickets, $403 halves, $20; quarie:s, $10; fortieths, $1. 

Ky. State, May 31. First Prize, $15,000. Tickets, $1. 

Louisiana State Grand Extraordinary, June 17. 

First Prize, $100,000, Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; 1-10, $L. 

KEPPICH & CO... Bankers, 102 Nassau Stieet, New York. 
In writing please mention FRANK LESLIE’s. 


cums OCD comms 


POPULAR DRAWING 


Commonwealth Distribution Co. 


CASH PRIZES, $112,400. 
NO SCALING! NO POSTPONEMENT! PRIZES 
PAID IN FULL! 

The Commonweatta DistRinuTion CoMPANY, under an 
Act of the Kentucky Legislature of 1869, will give the 
NINTH of the SERIES of their Popular and Successiul 
Drawings at Louisviile, Kentucky, 

Saturday, May 3ist, 1879- 
Drawing under the personal supervision of prominent 
aud responsible citizens of the State of Kentucky. 

Read the List of Prizes for the Ninth Popular Drawing. 

1 Capital Prize....$30,000 | 100 Prizes $100 ea. $10,000 

i 10:00 | 2 






PICH 


TICKET OFFICE. 





1 PrIRC. cccce cesece 00 Prizes 50ea, 10,000 
D PV iiia0s 04008600 5,000 600 Prizes 20ea 12,000 
10 Prizes $1,000 each 10,000 | 1,000 Prizes lvea 10,000 


20 Prizes $500 each 10,000 
9 Prizes $300 each, Approximation Prizes,..... 
9 Prizes 200 each “ “ 

9 Prizes 100 each “ “ 


$2,700 


eeeece 





1,960 PrizeB....ccccccccccccccccccscccccccccces $112,400 
Whole Tickets, $2. Halves, $1. 27 Tickets, $50, 
55 Tickets, $100. 

Tickets for sale by all authorized agents, and mailed to 
any part of the country on receiptof the amount. Re- 
mit by.Mail, Post-office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Bank Draft, or Express. To insure against mistakes and 
delays, correspondents will please write their names and 
places of residence plainly, giving No. of Post office Box, 
or Street, and Town, County and State, All communica- 
tions connected with the Distribution, and orders for 
tickets, should be addressed to COMMON WEALTH DIS- 
TRIBUTION CO.; or, T. J. CommeRrorp, Sec’y, Courier- 
Journal Building, Louisville, Ky.; or, B. H. Porter & 
Co., Eastern Agents, 1227 Broadway, N. Y. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


Made from Wamsutta Muslin. Bosoms 3-ply 
Linen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly-made Shirts, 6 for 
$7. Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirts, very best, to measure, 
6 ior $9. Fit guaranteed. 

An elegant set of extra heavy gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to purchasers of 6 shirts, 

KEEP'S UNDERWEAR, 

White Cashmere Undershirts, 50 cents each. 

White India Gauze, whole or half sleeves, 60 
cents each. 

White Pepperill Jean Drawers, 50 cts. each. 

KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, etc. 

Four-ply Linen COLLARS, very best, 6 for 75 cts. 

Four-ply Linen CUFFS, very best, $1.50 half-dozen. 

English half HOSE, very best, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Black Silk Ties, Scarfs, and Suspenders, 
in all styles, 

KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 
Best Gingham, Patent Protected Ribs, $1 each. 
Regina and Silk Umbrellas in all styles. 
KEEP’S KID GLOVES (GENTS’). 
OUR OWN MAKE, THE VERY BEST. 

Plain or Embroidered 1-button, $1 per pair. 

Plain or Embroidered 2-button, $1.15 per pair. 

Shirts only delivered Ce 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars on 
application, as we furnish the trade on the most favor- 
able terms. 
Samples and Circulars mailed free on application. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


631, 633, 635 & 637 Broadway, New York. 
We refer by permission to the publisher of this paper. 








AN’S MISSION ON EARTH, —A thorough 
medical treatise, indicating how confirmed disabili- 
ties may be removed. The experience of 20 years’ study, 
observation, and professional practice, showing the agen- 
cies that will. insure tored manhood, strengthened 
vitality, and sound conditions of health, that have been 
impaired by overtaxed powers. Astatement of obstacles 
to marriage and of the means by which they can be re- 
moved. By mail, 25c., currency or postage-stamps, 
Address SEC’Y MUSEUM ANATOMY AND SCIENCE, 
1,146 Broadway, New York. 













622 UPLEE PATENT OPEN-EYE 
arch. [FASYTHREADING NEEDLE 
STREET. [= nanded tance tog the trond down ihe 


eof the needle until itslides 
ntotheeye. Isasstrong asthe 
‘old style needle,and will dothe 
ene be nes al ponte. 
reaks easily, unthreads, 
cuts the goods. Sample doz. 
in an elegant needle.wase, 
mail,@Jc. SUPLEE NEEDLE Co., 622 Arch St.. Phila. 


) wt ee GUIDE mailed for only 10 ects. 
by R J. HEISLEY, Farmingdale, New Jersey. 








Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS —BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass., 
« M’f’rs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogue free. 


AN AGENT WANTED in every town and city in U.S. and 
Canada. Send stamp for circular. Box 74, Lancaster, Pa. 


OUTFIT FREE. For salesmen and 
Canvassers. The latest and best thing on 











earth. Will prove it or forfeit $100. Address 
CHIDESTER & CO., 107 Fourth ave., N. Y. 


A MONTH--AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
selling articles in the world ; one sample 
Sree. Address, J. Broxson, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED 94.20 sete Chany 


8. FOSTER & CO., Cincinnatt 


AGENTS. READ THIS. 


e will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. Sam- 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich, 























FOR TEN DOLLARS CASH 


We will insert a seven-line advertisement one week in a 
list of 269 weekly newspapers, or four lines in a different 
list of 337 papers, or ten lines two weeks in a choice of 
either of four separate and distinct lists containing {rom 
70 to 100 papers each, or four lines one week in ali tour 
of the small lists, or one line one weck in all six lists 
combined, being more than 1,000 papers. We also have 
lists of papers by States throughout the United States 
and Canada. Send 10 cents for our 100-page pamphlet. 
Address GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Bureau, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
i 0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. CoLLins METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMIILT & KOEHNE, 
7 Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 BB 
E. 59th St. Ice-house and Wye 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, : 
Ave. A, and East River, N.Y. 


We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 


“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 
Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


from Nervous Drsiuitr, 
etc., can learn of acertain 
and speedy remedy, free. 


Address, Dr. JAQUES & CO.,30 W.Sixth St.,Cincinnati,O 


Tsering cectens, very uta Four game Oo 















containing 40 designs, very unique. Your name on 
#in pros; bendng oe Hill Bros., Ashland Mass. 





5 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chroino, etc., Cards, in case, 
name in gold and jet, 10c. Dime Co., Clintonville, Ct, 


Perfumed, Ocean Gems.and Gilt Edge assorted Cards, 
52 name ingold, 0c. Ray & Co., E. Wallingford, Ct. 


"7 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents. 
Outfit free. SHaw & Co., AuGusTA, MaIns. 


of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
9 10c,, postpaid. Gro. I. Ruep & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 














of our Prettiest Motto Chromo Cards, or 25 Illumi- 
20 nated Chromos, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
50 in gold & jet, 10c, G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 








5 Perfumed Bon-ton & Gilt edge asst’d Cards, name in 
gold & jet, 10c, Franklin Print’g Co., W. Haven, Ct. 





Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
50 40 all chromos, 10c. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct, 


A PICTORIAL RECORD 


The Most Remarkable Events of 
the Day! 


THE NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Portrays in brilliant style 
EVENTS OF ROMANTIC AND STARTLING INTEREST, 
DEEDS OF HEROISM, 
ACCIDENTS, CRIMINALITIES, 
SPORTING EVENTS, THEATRICALS, etc., etc. 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC NOTABILITIES, etc., etc, 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 








Price 10 cents a copy at all newsdealers’. 
subscription, $4, postpaid. 


55 Park Place, New York. 


Annual 


Address, 





THE LATEST SPRING FASHIONS JUST RECEIVED FROM PARIS, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Journal. 


THE BEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE LADIES’ PAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
Fashion Plates imported Monthly, showing the Latest Styles of 
ad Parisian Indoor Toilets, Promenade and Carriage 
Costumes, Children’s Dresses, 
etc., etc., etc. 


Elaborate articles are also given, descriptive of ** What New Yorkers are Wearing.” The contents 
consist of Serial and Short Stories, Useful Information on Family Topics, Fashionable 
Intelligence, Society News and Go-sip, etc., etc. 


Published every Friday. For Sale by all Newsdealers, price 10 cts. per 
copy. Annual Subscription, $4, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





§3, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


For JUNE. 
REV. CHARLES FORCE DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor. 


THE CHEAPEST SUNDAY MACAZINE IN 
EXISTENCE. 





‘*FRANK Lesiiz’s SonDAY MAGAZINE is a welcome adl 
dition to the list of our religious periodicals, and is wel 
worthy a place in all families. . . The subscription 
price is only $3 per annum, which is almost unsurpassed 
for cheapness.” — Christian Statesman (Milwaukee). 


‘*We have before expressed our hearty appreciation of 
the Suxpay MaGazing, edited by Dr. Deems ; and every 
number which we receive bears fresh testimony to its 
excellence. It contains a very large amount and variety 
ot reading matter, and abounds in illustrations. This 
magazine will be found in great demand in the family, 
and not less among the younger members than the 
older. ’— Boston Congregationalist. 


‘* FRANK Lesire’s SunpAY MaGazine for May deserves 
all the encomiums pronounced upon its predecessors, 
with the additional remark that wherein it differs from 
them it is in the sense of being still nearer the mark of 
periection. Profusely and elegan'ly illustrated, printed 
on fine paper, and containing the choicest matter from 
all available sources, it offers to the reader an invest- 
ment extraordinary for his three dollars, which is the 
low subscription price for a year.’*— Central Protesiant 
(Greenboro, N. C.) 


CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER, 


ARTICLES : ** The Story of a Tenement House,”’ by John 
W. Cramer, Rector of St. John Evangelist Church, N.Y., 
illustrated ; “A Rich Man’s Wealth—What Shall he Do 
with 1t?’? by the Editor ; ‘Old Bunhill Fields, London.” 
by D. B. Fowlkes, illustrated ; ‘‘St. John the Baptist’s 
Day,’’ by Godfrey A. Hudson, illustrated ; etc., etc. 


SERIAL AND Snort Stories, SKETCHES, ETC.—‘“‘ Helter 
Skelter Creck,” by Mrs, Zadel B, Gustafson, illustrated ; 
‘* David Fleming’s Forgiveness ” (continued), illustrated ; 
‘Settling a Difficult Question,”? by Mrs. Hope, illus- 
trated ; ‘* Two Calls,”’ by Helen W. Pierson, illustrated ; 
**Nell’s Promise”; ‘“ Don’t Live Beyond your Means”; 
‘Gotham Court,’’ illustrated ; ‘* John Colby; Or, Web- 
ster’s Unanswerable Argument’’; ‘‘A Visit to a Famous 
Organ’’; ‘‘A Thrilling Incident ”’; ** King Alfred and the 
Orphan,” illustrated ; ‘* Corinth,” by Alfred H. Guern- 
sey, illustrated ; ‘*The History of a Hymn,” etc., etc. 


Poems “Hours with English Sacred Poets—Jeremy 
Taylor. Abraham Cowley ”’; “Israel in the Wilderness,’? 
by Frank J. Ottarson ; ‘‘ Grace Betore Meat,’’ by Alfreton 
Hervey; ‘*Christ’s Coming to Jerusalem,” by Jeremy 
Taylor ; **The Children’s Hymn,” illustrated ; ‘‘ The 
Cottage Home,”’ illustrated ; ‘*At Rest,’ by M. C. Sevier ; 
“A Character,’’ by George B'rdseye ; ‘* Brightness Be- 
yond,’’ by Paul Pastnor ; **Tbe Token of Release,” by 
Sarah H, Webb, illustrated ; ‘*The Glories of the Sky,”’ 
by Mary Earle Hardy; etc., etc. 


Tug Homer Potrit : Sermon by the Editor—‘“ Meat for 
Men”; ‘*Popular Exegesis” of difficult passages of 
Scripture, 


Miscettany: “Dr. Chalmers on Keeping the Sab 
hath ’’; ‘Anecdote of Hon. Hugh L. White,’’ by Rev. 
James Gallagher ; “The Mother’s Remorse”; ‘ Value of 
Spare Minutes”; “We Want a Grave-board for Ma”; 
“A Chil’s Romance’”’; ‘* Whitefield’s Eloquence’’; ‘Too 
Active to Freeze’’; ‘‘All Things Wait for Thee’; ‘*A 
Japanese Religious Procession,”’ illustrated ; ‘*St, Paul 
in Jerusalem,” illustrated ; ‘*Saracenic Architecture, ” 
illustrated ; ‘The Moral Use of Tramps”; ‘‘Aqueducts 
of Ancient Rome,” illustrated ; “Curious Epitaphs”’; 
‘*Cromwell’s Ironsides’’; etc., etc, 


THe InvaLip’s Portion and THOUGHTS FOR THE AF- 
FLICTED, with illustrations ; Epiror’s Portro.io: AT 
HOME AND ABROAD ; THe CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER-BOOK ; 
Music, “ Lead Kindly Light.” 


128 Pages Quarto. Nearly 100 Engravings. 





Annual Subscription, $3; Six Months, $1.50; Four 
Months, $1; Siagle Copies, 25 Cents, Postpaid, 


SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HCUSE, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


A Constant Succession 
of New Serial Stories 


IN 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST OF THE JUVENILES, 
A SIXTEEN-PAGE FOUR-COLUMN PAPER, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 








Each number conta‘ns Portraits and Sketches of Dis- 
tinguished Pupils at the Public Schools, Easy Lessons in 
Phonography, Sketches of Eminent Men of our Times, 
Papers ov Diving, Talks with Boys about Foreign Lands, 
and Serial. and Short Stories full of fun, brightness an | 
interest ; Stirring Adventures, Incidents, Anecdotes, 
etc., etc. 

There are in course of publication in the columns of the 
Boys’ & Giris’ WEEKLY: ‘** Wandering Willie ; Or, Lo-t in 
the Bush—The Adventures of a Missiovary’s Son in the 
Wilds of Africa,” by one of the most popular writers ; 
‘Wild Rose and Violet; Or, Fun at Mrs. Hawk’s”; 
*-Three Boys—A Story of a High School,” by Willinm 
O. Stoddard ; and ‘* Roy the Ranger—A Tale of the Mex. 
ican War.” A new story, entitled, 


ORVILLE AND DAN; 
0 


R, 
Adventures in Japan, 


BY 
COMMODORE AH-LOOK, 
Will begin in No. 657, issued May 12th. 


Published every Monday. At oll the newsdealers’, price 
5 cents a copy. $2.50 a year, 
postage free. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House 
63, 55 & 67 Park Place, New York, 
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Important to Mothers. 


Mrs. Wrinstow’s Soorutne Syrup is the only 


thing that mothers can rely upon for their 


children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, 


cures wind colic, regulates the bowels, and 


gives rest, health.and comfort to mother and 


child. 





During the process of teething its value 
It softens the gums, reduces 
all 


giving rest to the child and comfort to the | 


is incalculable. 


inflammation and allays pain, thereby 


mother. | 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE 


Rich Dress Goods. 


A SUPERB ASSORTMENT, 
INCLUDING ALL THE LATEST 


Novelties in Fabrics 


For SUMMER WEAR NOW OPEN 








And WE are OFFERING a CHOICE COLLECTION of 


FRENCH and AMERICAN BUNTINGS, 
LACE BUNTINGS, GRENADINES and TISSUES, 


SILK AND WOOL NOVELTIES, 


ALL-WOOL MELANGE and. CAMEL’'S-HAIR CLOTHS, 
PLAIN and TWILLED DE BEIGES, etc., at 


Extraordinary Low Prices, 


AT. Stewart & Co. 


BROADW AY, 4th AVE, 9th and 10th Sts. 


FIRM’S 


Can for Explosive 
Fluids. 


PATENTED JAN. 2\st, 1879. 
P. 0. Box 4272, N. Y. 





Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY 


The Oheapest, Largest and most Attractive 
of all the Monthly Magazines! 


‘* FRANK LesLiz’s Porputar MONTHLY presents very at- 
tractive contents, The illustrations are numerous, and 
number over one hundred, and are well executed. This 
publication is meeting with much favor from the reading 
public. The contributors are among the most talented 
in the country, and hence the high intellectual standard.” 
~—Leader, Bloomington, Ill. 





**Undoubtediy Frank Lestirz’s PopvLar MonTHLy gives 
more and more varied material for its cost than any 
other magazine in the world. _One hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, half of which are handsomely illustrated, for | 
twenty-five cents, would cor.ainly seem to be the finish- 
ing point of economy in reading matter.”"—N, ¥. Era. 


THE JUNE NO. NOW READY. 
CONTENTS: 

ArticLes, Descriptive, Etc.: ‘‘ The British Empire in 
South Africa,’’ by Henry Galt, 18 illustrations ; ‘*The 
City of the Doge,” illustrated; ‘*Some Indian Hill 
Tribes,” illustrated ; ‘Naval Architecture of the Pres- 
ent,” by Alfreton Hervey, 18 illustrations ; ‘Labor, 
Past and Present,’ by Frank HL Norton, illustrated: 

‘The Rhine Delta,” by Lady Blanche Murphy, illus- 
trated. * Compressed Air as a Motor,”® illustrated ; 
** Electric Musical Instruments, ”’ illustrated, etc., etc. 


Seria AND Snort Stories: ** The Outer Reef,” illus- 


trated; ‘* Old Pip,’’ illustrate; ‘‘Como the Carib,’’ illus- 
trated; ‘“‘A Gilded Pill; a Tale of a Little Mystery,” 
(Chi ipters VI. to X.,) by George Manville Fenn, illus- 


“*The Dwarf’s 
“The Flower Fairies, a Fairy Tale,” 


trated; ‘*The Vailed Canvas, ”* illustrated; 
Gold,” illustrated ; 
illustrated, etc., etc, 


Skercues, Etc.: ‘* Wolf-shooting at Night in India,” 
illustrated; ‘A Midnight Tussle with Bruin,” illustrated ; 
**The Spirits of ’ illustrated , ** The Romance of 
Agnes Clapton,” illustrated ; “Charlie's Aunts,’’ illus- 
trated, etc, etc. 


Porms: “‘ My Heart,’’ illustrated; **Two Loves and a 





| Only in cans by all grocers’ A pound can mailed to any 


| Most cheap powders contain alum ; dangerous to health; 





Life,” illustrated; “*The Swan’s Nest,’’ by Mrs. Brown- 
ing, illustrated, etc., etc. 


MisceLLany: ‘The Family of Palms,’’ illustrated; 
**The Tower of St. Jaques ia Boucherie, ad illustrated: 
‘¢ Hunting the Musk Ox,” illustrated; ‘*A Curious Coffee: 
house,” illustrated ; ‘*Woman the Primitive Pottery- 
maker and Decorator’; “Iridescent Glass”; “The 
Pitcher-plant ”’; “Catching a Drum-fish at Cape May,”’ 
illustrated; *A Sudden Storm in Harvest Time,” illus- 
trated ; ‘*The Arizona Catacombs’’; ‘‘Au Ingenious | 
Pony,” illustrated ; ‘ Recent Progress in Science”; 
** Entertaining Column, * etc, etc, 





128 Pages Quarto. 100 Illustrations. 





Price of Single Copy, 25 cents. 


Annual Subscription, $3, Postage Freee 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


| 


_FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[May 24, 1879. 
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UNLESS THE COOKS SHALL STOP T 


THAT THE POOR SOLDIERS WILL STARVE. 





er moat 


orsfords 


SELF-RAISING 


Bread Preparation 


The Healthful and Nutritious 


Baking’ Powder, 


Invented by E. N. Horsford, late Professor in Harvard 
University. 
Better, Healthier and Cheaper than Ordinary 
Baking Powder. 











BARON LIEBIG, the greatest chemist in the 
world, said: ‘I consider this invention as one of the 
most useful gifts which science has made to mankind.” 











Dr. M. H. HENRY, the celebrated Physician of 
New York, said: ‘The use of Horsford’s Bread Prepa- 
ration, offers admirable means for the introduction of a 
valuable element into the system.” 





Dr. J. C. BOOTH, the distinguished chemist of 
Philadelphia, said: ‘‘ We have no hesitation in recom. 
mending your Preparation as new and valuable.” 





Prof. RODNEY WELCH, Lecturer &t Hahneman 
Medical College of Chicago, said: ‘ The greatest im- 
provement ever made in raising bread without the use 
of yeast, is the process of Prof. Horsford.” 











The * Horsford Almanac and Cook Book,” sent free 
on application. 


Rumford Chemical Works, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





HEIR QUARRELING, IT MAY HAPPEN 











POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine dis- 
tricts of France. Always uniform and wholesome, Sold 


address, postsge paid, on receipt of 60 cents. ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New York. 


avoid them, especially when offered loose or in bulk. 












10 Incu 

CROQUET 

OWER 
$10. 


THREE PATTERNS 


oF 
‘Han Mowers 
-10 to 20 Inc Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incu Cur. 
» guaSie Where Mowe, 
LIGHTEST 
xe TSimpuest 
‘4ost DURABLE 
e/ “SS Aut Our MOWERS GUARANTEED. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 
RorSend for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
Excursion June 7,14, 
“to EUROPE 21 and 28. 


THE FINEST TRIP EVER PLANNED. 


Send for 32-page pamphlet to 
E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


Eastlake Styles, Cheap- 
est in the world, - Send 
le.stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. J. Z. GIFFORD, 141 E. 52d St., New York. 

Prints la- 


tHE $3 Pr 
Every Man ng hry ye 
or business, 

























oh , 
HIS OWS Catalogue of Presses; ype, Etex 
& for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co, 
PRINTER, ELSIO® Meriden, Conn 





= AND NOT 
STRAT & 
~7 ANY WAT CH WEAR OUT. 





- WiLL WIND. - 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


May properly be called the ‘‘ Hercules ”’ of medicine, for it cleanses 
Nature’s augean stables, and allows the recuperative powers of the 
system to do the work of restoration to health. No medicine sures ; 
Nature alone cures, This aperient opens the proper avenues, the 
functions are permitted to resume their work, and the patient 


gets well. 





_SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


“SAPANULE,” 


Nature's emai applied by a Raserat 
ethod. 

This justly eae toctas is pronounced by all who 
have used it to be of wonderful inunctive power, as well 
as full of healing. 
Physicians of all schools recommend it as an external 
remedy, safe to use and of great value, 
Inflammation cannot exist where it is applied, 
Never fails to relieve pain, from whatever cause. 
Cures Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Lame Back, Headache, Piles, Boils, 
Erysipelas, Contracted Cords, ete, 
Removes all soreness from Bunions, Chilblains and 
Corns, curing them. 

When used in sponge or foot baths, it at once relieves 
all pain and soreness of body, limbs or feet. 


‘Ss APANULE” 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Ask your druggist to get it for you if not on hand, 
Pint anp Quart Borries, 50c. anp $1. 


LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents,N. Y. 
SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Prop’rs, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 


AU BON MARCHE 


NOUVEAUTES. 


BOUCICAUT & SON, Proprietors. 











Rue Du Bac, De Sevres & Velpeau, 


PARIS. 
THE GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


AND 
Extensive Warehouses for Novelties. 

Acknowledged to be the most worthy of the sign of 
the house by the quality and real oun Marché of every 
article sold. 

Foreign visitors are respectfully seneeneate’, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere, to visit this well-known 
establishment, which is well patronized by all Ameri- 
cans abroad, and where they will find the most complete 
assortment of 


SILKS, SATINS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF DRESS GOODS 


LACE, LINGERIE, CLOAKS, Ac., &c. 


Samples Marked on Application. 





Read the New Story, 
“GUILTY WITHOUT CRIME,” 


By the author of ‘Ceci, Car isiR,”’ etc,, etc, 
which began in No. 729 of 





by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars free, J. Bircu & Co. ,38 Dey St.,N. Ye 


sO 


| FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 











‘CHARLES GRAEF, F, COURV 


65 Broad Street, 


OISER & CURLIER FRERES’ COGNACS. 
Pommery ‘Sec Champagnes. 


N Y. Central & Hudson River R. R 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 

or St. Louis. 

See NIAGARA FALLS, | anes and 
the HUDS 

©. B, MEEKER, General ~<a Agent, 


TELE 


Meriden Britannia Co., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


Offer of their own manufacture 
an Elegant and Complete 
Assortment of Fine 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 











MABIE, ODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GOLD PENS, 


ets “dota, CASES, ete: 
0 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for sale by First Class Dealers in the U.S, 





Great Success of the New Juvenile Monthly. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHATTERBOX, 


Interesting, Entertaining and Instructive 
Publication for Children, 
Containing pleasing Stories, Tales, Adventures, Natural 
and Scriptural History, Poetry, Floriculture, 
ete,, etc, 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHATTERBOX is an entirely 
original and thoroughly American publication, 
and not a reprint of the English 
work of a similar title. 





48 Quarto Pages---Profuse and Beautiful 
Engravings. 





Published monthly. Sold by all newsdealers, price 10 
cents a copy. Annual subscription, 
$1, postpaid. 





HENKELL & CO., HOCK WINES, 
JOURNU FRERES’ CLARET WINES. 


New York. 
Bole Agent for 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
, 53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


